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THE PREACHER AND THE NOVEL 


It is not customary for magazines dealing with theological mat- 
ters to venture into the field of literary criticism. Perhaps, as a gen- 
eral rule, this is wise; but certainly the religious teacher has obli- 
gations when it comes to facing the moral aspects of recent fiction. 
Years ago the novel was regarded as dangerous to the spiritual life. 
Of course, there were exceptions to this condemnation, but, on the 
whole, the novel and the theater were classed together. It is not 
clear that such ostracism resulted in higher morality of society at 
large, but it certainly caused a healthy determination not to be led 
into temptation. Such an attitude of religious teachers has all but 
disappeared. We have long since seen, not only that the novel is a 
means of mental relaxation, but that it may be a powerful agency. 
for reform. But any person who is acquainted with current litera- 
ture knows also,that the novel is in danger of becoming one of the 
disintegrating forces of social life. 

We may as well speak bluntly. In a certain way novelists, or 
many of them, are still loyal to the higher ideals. They recognize 
the fact that everything in human conduct is not a proper subject for 
literature; but, unless there is a decided revolt of public taste, the 
next few years will see American fiction a collection of treatises on 
social pathology. The problems of love are coming to be discussed, 
not with fine romantic ideals, but with the plain-spokenness of a 
Schopenhauer or of writers on primitive culture. The influence of 
Russian and, particularly, French novelists is increasing in secondary 
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literature. Men and women in this literature do not marry; they 
legally mate. The story-writer, like Adam and Eve, is discovering 
that human nature is naked, but, unlike our first parents, is not 
ashamed. 

What attitude shall the religious teacher take toward such litera- 
ture? If he denounces it from the pulpit, he will increase the sales 
of any book he may mention. If he undertakes a crusade against 
novel-reading in general, he will make himself ridiculous. Yet 
something ought to be done, and done at once. 

The real heart of the matter lies in a lowered moral taste, born of 
prosperity. There never was a civilization that became prosperous 
that did not start on the road toward Sodom. The Christian teacher 
must assume some attitude other than Lot’s. It is not enough to have 
his righteous soul grieved. He must protest against evil; he must 
stir men and women to a remembrance of a sweeter and — obli- 
gation of life; he must convert the critic. 

The Protestant world does not need an index expurgatorius, but 
it does need a new class of literary critics whose denunciation of that 
which is unworthy in literature shall not aid its larger circulation. 
The Christian preacher should insist upon the moral obligations in 
the selection of books. Literary charm, beautiful illustrations, and 
even genius cannot justify the present inundation of stories dealing 
with subjects better left ‘undiscussed. The theological seminary 
ought to teach ministers how to deal practically with such matters. 
Just at present they are vitally more important than a good many 
things those seminaries are teaching. 

Recent attempts at cleansing lists of books intended for circula- 
tion among young people have shown that reform is not easy, or 
indeed without its dangers. It is not pleasant to be called prudish 
because one is unwilling to recommend books unfit for immature 
minds. But among other things from which we ought to pray to be 
delivered is the fear of adjectives. Sincerity of purpose, wisdom in 
method, and above all a determination not to allow well-dressed 
animalism to sap the morals of a novel-reading generation, cannot 
flee before such an enemy. The pure in heart shall see God; and 
it is the preacher’s business to help the world, abounding in libraries, 
to such a vision. 
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JERUSALEM 


HERBERT L. WILLETT 
The University of Chicago 


The figure of Richard of England, seated upon his war-horse on 
the heights of Nebi Samwil, and weeping in uncontrollable emotion 
over the Jerusalem which he felt himself unworthy to enter, haunts 
the imagination with the sense of violent contrast between the strength 
of the warrior and the tears of the penitent, while at the same time it 
illustrates the mysterious spell which the city has cast over men of 
diverse races and varying faiths. The charm by which it attracts 
to itself.the devout confessors of three different creeds is out of all 
proportion to any element of beauty or outward impressiveness it 
may possess. When the soldiers of the first Crusade approached the 
city under the command of Tancred, they could not resist the influ- 
ences of this goal of their hopes, rough and stained as they were with 
every vice. The chronicler, William of Tyre, describes the scene, 
as they reached the last hilltop and beheld the walls of the city. 
“When they heard the name of Jerusalem,” says he, “the Christians 
could not prevent themselves, in the fervor of their devotion, from 
shedding tears; they fell on their faces to the ground, glorifying and 
adoring God, who, in his goodness, had heard the prayers of his 
people, and had granted them, according to their desires, to arrive 
at this most sacred place, the goal of all their hopes.” 

Jerusalem is a fine illustration of that compelling power of an 
idea which throws a halo of romance about an unimpressive and 
even forbidding place, and brings men from the ends of the earth to 
look upon it with the rapture of those who have accomplished one 
of the chief objects of life. For the situation of Jerusalem was never 
commanding. ‘The earliest stronghold, that of the Jebusites, occu- 
pied the southern and lower shoulder of the eastern hill of the two 
on which the city now stands. It was defensible only because it 
looked down from a considerable height on the valley of the Kidron 
as it sloped to the south to join the valley of the Sons of Hinnom, the 
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modern Wady er-Rababi, near the Well of Job. Far from being on 
the highest ground, the town was overlooked by the western hill on 
which the later Upper City stands, by the Mount of Olives across 
the Kidron, and by the higher levels of its own ridge of Zion or Moriah 
to the north, where the temple afterward rose. Even when the city 
grew to dimensions covering both hills, it was not an impressive site. 
On two sides it is hemmed in by the hills, and even where the land 
slopes away, as on the north and west, the approaches are upward 
through the passes leading from the Shephelah, and permit no view 
of the place. Indeed, there are but few points beyond the immediate 
vicinity of Jerusalem from which it can be seen at all. Of these the 
best is Nebi Samwil, the ancient Mizpah, which the crusaders named 
Mons Gaudii, because of their joy at reaching the first stopping- 
place which commanded a view of the Holy City. Another admirable 
prospect is that from the top of the watershed on the road to Mar Saba, 
about an hour and three-quarters to the south. From the Mons Qua- 
rantana, the traditional scene of the temptation, overlooking Jericho, 
a glimpse may be caught of the tower of the Russian church on the | 
Mount of Olives; but Jerusalem is hidden. In going north from the 
city, the height of Scopus is the last point from which it may be seen. 
Accordingly, Jerusalem has little of the bold and commanding appear- 
ance which gave Gezer, Samaria, Jezreel, and other important cities 
of Palestine their beauty of situation and their military strength. 
The city has suffered indescribably from the devastation of war, 
and retains not one vestige of its once renowned beauty. For beauti- 
ful it must have been when Solomon raised it from the rank of a 
military stronghold to that of capital. The palaces which he erected 
for himself and his Egyptian queen on the slopes of Ophel, and the 
temple, which commanded the city from the higher level of Zion, 
enhanced his own fame, and gave to Jerusalem an attractiveness 
which made worth while a journey from other lands to see it. After 
the disruption its glory declined, the richer Samaria outrivaling it in 
importance. Sheshonk plundered it in the reign of Rehoboam, and 
Joash of Israel completed the discomfiture of the presumptuous 
Amaziah by breaking down “‘the wall of Jerusalem from the Gate of 
Ephraim unto the corner gate, four hundred cubits.” Under Heze- 
kiah, who began his reign not far from the date of Samaria’s over- 
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throw, the city began to revive in wealth and importance. It stood 
without a rival among the cities of Palestine. Even the campaign 
(or campaigns) of Sennacherib, which left Judah devastated, and 
“desolate as overthrown by strangers,”’ met an impassable barrier at 
the gates of Jerusalem, and by a signal deliverance the city escaped. 
From this time to its overthrow by Nebuchadrezzar its career was 
uneventful; but in that final tragedy of Hebrew history the city was 


completely ruined, and the last traces of its former loveliness were 


obliterated. The revival of Judah after the decree of Cyrus, in 
538 B. C., was very slow. The “remnant” left in the land when the 
exiles departed for the east was still small and unresourceful, and 
very few of the Babylonian Jews had returned. The temple was 
rebuilt, but in such meager proportions as to break the hearts of the 
older men of Judah who remembered the glory of Solomon’s house. 
Jerusalem rose but slowly and painfully from its ashes. Even as 
late as a century after the formal period of exile closed, the Jewish 
Nehemiah, a chamberlain at the Persian court, excused his sorrowful 
behavior by telling his royal master of the evil estate of the distant 
city of whose sore straits he had just heard. ‘Why,” said he, 
“should not my countenance be sad, when the city, the place of my 
fathers’ sepulchers, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are consumed 
with fire?” The leadership of Nehemiah himself made possible the 
rebuilding of the walls in the almost incredible space of fifty-two days, 
and the reforms of Ezra went far to complete the task of revival. 
With alternations of good and evil fortune, Jerusalem passed ‘through 
the Persian and into the Greek period, and felt some of the influences 
which spread Greek architecture and art throughout the East. The 
reaction which came with the Maccabean uprising was only tempo- 
rary; the growth of the city in size and wealth was constant. It had 
now crept northward and westward, quite covering the western hill, 
toward whose southern end now rose the Upper City. To Herod the 
Great fell the congenial task of completing the architectural enrich- 
ment of his capital, and this he accomplished with a lavish hand. 
He adorned the city with a theater and an amphitheater. He erected 
a magnificent palace with three great towers, named Hippicus, 
Phasael, and Mariamne, a portion of one of which still survives in 
the so-called Tower of David. Antonia, the fortress overlooking the 
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temple court, was his work. But the greatest of all his enterprises 
in Jerusalem was the rebuilding of the temple. On the site of the 
old structure of Zerubbabel, which, now fallen into sad decay, was 
removed for the purpose, he reared that wonderful complex of build- 
ings which combined the elements of sanctuary, university, market, 


THE TOWER OF DAVID 


and fortress. It had already required nearly half a century to bring 
it to a state approaching completion in the days of Jesus; and, 
indeed, it was not finished when the city fell before the Romans, in 
70 A. D., and all national hopes perished. The city was once more 
a place of desolation. The sentences in which the author of Lamenta- 
tions described the condition of Jerusalem in the days following the 
departure of Nebuchadrezzar became again pathetically true. She 
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that had been full of people sat solitary. The ways of Zion mourned, 
because none came to the solemn assembly. The Romans had be- 
come too fully aware of its capacity for successful rebellion to allow it 
to retain further power to harm the empire. Prudence dictated the 
completion of the destruction which the fury of the long-baffled troops 
began. Titus, from his camp on Scopus, had looked upon the beauti- 
ful city and wept at the thought of its approaching doom, as had One 
greater than he a few years before. But all the admiration of the 
Roman leader failed to save even the temple, when the maddened sol- 
diers rushed in through the breached walls and flung torches into the 
temple-fortress which had so long defied them. The work of destruc- 
tion was so complete that few landmarks were left. A portion of 
the western wall, and the three towers of Herod, escaped the general 
overthrow. Of these, one alone, Phasael, survives in the present city. 

It was not until the succession of Hadrian (132 A. D.) that any 
efforts were made to rebuild the place. By this time the sacred sites 
were obscured or forgotten. The Jews had never abandoned the 
hope of restoring their capital, but the emperor’s attempt to make it 
purely a Roman city led to another outbreak of patriotic fury which 
involved the entire land. After this rebellion of Bar-Kokheba was 
crushed, with such loss of life as recalled the frightful slaughter of 
Titus’ conquest, the city emerged from its ruins as Alia Capitolina. 
The very name of Jerusalem was lost. <A story is related of an 
Egyptian martyr of the period who, on being asked the name of his 
city, replied that it was Jerusalem, meaning heaven. The judge had 
never heard of such a place, and ordered him to be tortured until he 
told the truth. A temple to Jupiter rose on the old temple site, where 
the Dome of the Rock now stands, and in front of it, on the spot 
which the great altar had occupied, a statue of the emperor was 
placed. A temple to Venus was built at the point where, as later 
centuries believed, Christ was buried. No Jew was allowed to enter 
the city under pain of death. 

It was not long until the age of pilgrimages began. The sacred 
soil of Palestine invited eager seekers after the holy life to measure 
its ways on foot, and either bring back some relic from the biblical 
scenes or lay their bones in consecrated graves. The passion for 
martyrdom which was strong in the early centuries found expression 
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in this new form of devotion. To visit Jerusalem became the chief 
object in life to thousands in the West. The stories of miracles and 
wonderful cures wrought at the shrines of the Holy Land inflamed 
the imagination of all Europe. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
made such a journey, and while in Jerusalem was said to have dis- 
covered the true cross, and thus the site of Calvary and the sepulcher. 
So obscure had become the topography of Jerusalem that a supposed 
miracle became the authentic sign that the holy tomb was found once 
more. The Church of Anastasia, which Constantine built in honor 
of the event, henceforth marked the site for all the orthodox. The 
remaining holy places were now fixed upon without hesitation, and 
increasing numbers of travelers hastened to the city. Even the 
reaction under Julian the Apostate did not stay the tide of pilgrimage. 
His unsuccessful efforts to rebuild the temple, which, as report went, 
were frustrated by the bursting out of flames from its foundation, 
were recited everywhere, and awakened fresh enthusiasm. The 
church fathers were not wholly agreed regarding the desirability of 
these pilgrimages. There were so many dangers, not only to life, . 
but to virtue and good manners, that efforts were made to restrain 
the ardor of the would-be pilgrims. Augustine insisted that God is 
better pleased by love than by long journeys. Gregory of Nyssa 
declared that travel alone availed nothing. And Jerome, although 
he went to Palestine and passed his later years at Bethlehem, affirmed 
that heaven was as easily reached from Britain as from Jerusalem, 
that a vast number of the saints had never seen the city, and that the 
holy places themselves had been defiled by the images of false gods. 
Yet all such arguments checked but slightly the rush of pilgrims to 
Palestine. Piety and the wish to visit the land of the Lord were 
strongly supported by other and less worthy motives, such as a desire 
to see the world, to escape work, to find adventure, to gain lifelong 
honor at home at the cost of a very endurable experience of danger 
and fatigue, and at the same time to perform a task meritorious in 
itself and pleasing to heaven. 

With the growth of pilgrim zeal came access of wealth and increase 
of size, alternating with attack and devastation from without. Jus- 
tinian built the church at the southwest corner of the temple area, 
now the Mosque’el-Aksa, with such outlay of money and employ- 
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ment of art that he could exclaim: “I have surpassed thee, O Solo- 
mon.” A little later Chosroes, the Persian, swept over the land and 
left the city in ruins. It is not surprising that among so many changes 
the identification of the chief sites of biblical times became increas- 
ingly difficult. When the Bordeaux pilgrim visited Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, so little authentic information was available that he 
believed the site of the Upper City on the western hill to be Zion, and 
so called it, for the first time; an error which has persisted to our 
days. The changes wrought by time and war had almost obliterated 
even those natural divisions of the city which its original rocks had 
promised to make perpetual. The valleys between the cliffs were 
filled to depths which in our day reach from fifty to eighty feet, and 
only the shafts of the excavator can determine the old rock levels. 
But not yet were the sufferings of the afflicted city complete. In’ 
fact, in comparison with the new period of trouble, the old days from 
the revolt of Bar-Kokheba to the invasion of Chosroes were almost 
undisturbed. The forays of Arabs, and even the sack of the Persians, 
were not so deadly as the constant strife between Christian and 
Moslem. When the Caliph Omar became the master of Jerusalem, the 
evil days began. It was not that the new lords of the land were worse 
masters than the Persians. They revered the name of Jesus; they 
spared the Church of the Holy Sepulcher; they even promised to pro- 
tect the Christians. But a fanatic soldiery does not always regard the 
promises of a diplomatic commander. Pillage and robbery, insult and 
abuse, were the constant lot of the Christian population. .They were 
compelled to pay a heavy tribute, forbidden to appear on horseback 
or to bear arms, and subjected to other indignities. To the Moslems 
the city was as sacred as to the Jews or Christians. It is one of the 
four sacred places that enjoy the distinction of haram; the others 
are Mecca, Medinah, and Hebron. Mohammedan pilgrims came 
in increasing numbers; and, indeed, in years when Arabia was visited 
with severe epidemics of the plague, or when, as in one instance about 
g4o A. D., the sacred stone, the Kaaba at Mecca, was carried off 
by the Carmathians, the entire pilgrimage of faithful followers of 
Islam was diverted to Jerusalem. On such occasions the spirit of 
fanatical hostility between the followers of the two religions ran high. 
Meantime each party was endeavoring to build up and beautify its 
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own section of the city. The efforts of the Christians centered in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher and its attendant structures, on the 
western hill. The Mohammedans devoted themselves to the temple 
mount, and there erected the Dome of the Rock, which, in spite of 
changes and time, remains one of the most beautiful buildings ever 
erected by the Saracens. It was built by Abd-el-Melek in 691 A. D., 
soon after the Moslem occupation, and restored in 831 A. D. by a 


DOME OF THE ROCK 


grandson of the renowned Haroun al-Rashid. Justinian’s church at 
the lower end of the temple platform was converted into the Mosque 
el-Aksa (“the remote”), as being the farthest from Mecca, and its 
substructures or chambers, generally known as Solomon’s Stables, 
but really the work of Abd-el-Melek, were enlarged. There were 
periods of friendliness between the two races. Haroun al-Rashid 
corresponded with Charlemagne, and permitted him to repair the 
Jerusalem churches and erect others at points outside. But for the 
most part the rival creeds were at war, and the Church of the Holy . 
Sepulcher was destroyed and rebuilt several times. Finally the 
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sufferings of the Christians became so acute that their cry reached 
Europe. One of the most galling exactions was the heavy tribute 
levied on all who entered the great Christian church, the Holy Sepul- 
cher. Pilgrims from the West often endured the hardships and 
perils of the journey only to be shut out at last from the very object 
of their longing hopes. It was thought a worthy act of charity to 
pay the entrance tax of such as could not raise the necessary funds. 
Robert of Normandy, in 1034 A. D., paid the entrance fees of a 


THE SO-CALLED SOLOMON’S STABLES 


company of the pious whom he found waiting without the gate until 
someone should take pity upon them. It was this condition which 
inflamed the soul of Peter the Hermit to preach the Crusades, and soon 
the armies of Europe were. pressing eastward to deliver the Holy 
City from the infidels. Outside the walls, so often breached in 
earlier days, the forces of Godfrey, Robert of Normandy, Tancred, 
and Raymond of Toulouse encamped in a great semicircle extend- 
ing from the northeast corner of the city to the Jaffa Gate. The 
victory of the Crusaders was signalized by a terrible slaughter of 
Moslems and Jews. Only a few years later Saladin, in turn, set his 
camp against Jerusalem, first on the west side, and later near St. 
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Stephen’s Gate. The city fell into his hands October 2, 1187, and 
has since that time been a Turkish possession. 

- It would be difficult to imagine for any city a more varied, restless, 
and tragic history. Jerusalem has risen and fallen times almost without 
number. It has crept slowly over its hills from point to point, only 
to withdraw again, or to perish in the moment of victory. Perhaps 


JAFFA GATE 


no spot on earth has seen so much misery. Few cities are today 
more uninteresting. Squalor and poverty abound. The streets and 
alleys reek with unspeakable filth. The unkempt, the beggar, and 
the leper are always at hand. The native population is not thrifty; 
and, were it not for the multitudes who visit the place, it would have 
shrunk long since to insignificance. 

Yet, in spite of all these things, the silver cord of Jerusalem is not 
loosed nor its golden bowl broken. The uninterested traveler will be 
likely to find himself disappointed and disillusioned. But to him who 
approaches it with awareness and appreciation of its place in history, 
there will be no moment of revolt or repulsion. The city has many 
beauties, even if they belong to later and other civilizations than her 
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own. Then, too, a company of choice spirits are doing business in 
the King’s name in this city, and bringing to its people the message 
of Him who was rejected in its. streets two thousand years ago. Most 
of all, Jerusalem, by a unique experience sustained by no other place 
upon the planet, was lifted for a time from the common levels of the 
world and made the scene of the most sublime events in human history. 
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COURT OF “THE HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS,” JUST OUTSIDE THE ZION GATE 


It will never lose that sacredness. ‘Though once recreant and hostile, 
Jerusalem has come through great tribulation, and is perhaps almost 
ready to hear the heartening message: “Cry unto her that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, and that she hath 
received of Jehovah’s hand double for all her sins.”” No place so 
lays hold of the imagination as does Jerusalem. To no place so 
blasted and scarred does one betake himself with such eagerness, or 
return with such satisfaction. There must be a future for a city 
which has wrought such a spell over the heart of the world, and 
which draws to itself with such compelling power the thought and 
interest of all men. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 95 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


1. O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 
Let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. 


2. Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving, 
Let us make a joyjul noise unto him 
with psalms. 


3. For the Lord is a great God, 
And a great King above all gods. 


4. In his hand are the deep places of 
the earth: 
The heights of the mountains are 
his also. 


5. The sea is his, and he made it; 
And his hands formed the dry land. 


6. O come, let us worship and bow 
down; 

Let us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker: 


7. For he is our God, 
And we are the people of his pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand. 
Today, Oh that ye would hear his 
voicel 


Come, let our cries ring unto Jehovah, 
let us shout unto the rock of our sal- 
vation. 


Let us come before his face with thanks- 
giving, 
let us shout unto him with chantings. 


For Jehovah is a great God, 
and a great King above all gods: 


In whose hand are the recesses of the 
earth, 
and the summits of the mountains are 
his; 


Whose is the sea, and he made it, 
and his hands formed the dry land. 


Come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before Jehovah our maker: 


For he is our God, and we— 
the people of his hand and the flock of 
his shepherding. 


oh that ye would hear his voice! 
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. Harden not your heart, as at Meri- 
bah, 
As in the day of Massah in the 
wilderness: 


. When your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me, and saw my work. 


. Forty years long was I grieved with 
that generation, 

And said, It is a people that do err 
in their heart, 

And they have not known my ways: 


. Wherefore I sware in my wrath, 
That they should not enter into my 
rest. 


‘Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, 
., asin the day of Massah in the wilder- 


ness, 


Where your fathers tried me, 


‘proved me, but also saw my work. 


For forty years I had a loathing at this 


generation, 

and said, They are a people that go 
astray in their heart, 

and ignorant are they of my ways; 


So that I sware in mine anger, 


Surely they shall not enter into my 
rest.’ 


—Revised Version. —Canon Cheyne’s translation. 


Two things, at any rate, are fairly certain about this psalm: 
(1) that the psalm was written under the stimulus of some special 
joy; and (2), if the psalm be a unity, that the occasion was important 
enough to justify a special warning not to repeat the folly and ingrati- 
tude of the past. Both these conditions would be adequately met by 


the early post-exilic age, when Israel was glad, and yet was not above 
the necessity of listening to a warning word; for, as we see in Haggai 
and Zechariah, there were moods and tempers which ill accorded 
with what Jehovah had recently done for his people, and which called 


for prophetic rebuke. It has been suggested that the psalm may 
have been composed for the dedication of the second temple—a 
suggestion which receives some corroboration from the emphatic 
today (vs. 7; the day in the Hebrew). This is not any day; it is 
the day—a new day inaugurating a new era, when men may fitly 
sing a new song. There seems to be a contrast here with that other 
day, nearly seven hundred years before, when Israel had been deliv- 
ered from another exile, and the exodus from Babylon would be an 
adequate parallel to the exodus from Egypt. This date might still 
be claimed for the psalm, even if the second part were not integral 
to it. For by the deliverance of Israel from exile, Jehovah had in a 
very special way shown that he was ‘‘a great King above all gods.” 
The argument based upon God’s creative power (vss. 4 and 5) is 
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elaborately wielded by deutero-Isaiah; and the comparison of Jeho- 
vah to a shepherd, though among a people with nomadic instincts it 
might belong to any age, is, as a matter of fact, prominent in exilic 
literature. More than this we cannot say—that the early post- 
exilic age.is very appropriate, though other ages might not be 
inappropriate. 

The unity of the psalm is now usually denied. Verse 8, if not 7c, 
starts a new train of thought and suggestion, so different that it is 
hardly compatible—so it is maintained—with the unsullied joy of 
the first seven verses. Certainly no one can fail to be struck with 
the difference in tone: the first so bright, the second so somber; the 
first so hopeful, the second so full of boding. Whoever added the 
second part had not read history in vain. But whether the psalm is 
an original unity or not, its psychological unity is indisputable. It is 
one for the man who united the two halves, if two there be. He was 
a man who knew human nature as well as the history of his people; 
who knew that men always need warning, and never more than when 
they are glad; that it is always possible to resist the spirit; that its 
gentlest leadings can be refused and repudiated; that hearts can — 
steel themselves against that divine love which so brightly irradiates 
both past and present; that men can close their eyes to lessons 
written in letters of fire. The mightiest deliverances and the tender- 
est affections appeal in vain to the heart that is hardened. Then 
the love that might have won, changes to the terrors that compel, or, 
if not compel, then destroy. _ 

But the thought of the corpses that strewed the wilderness was 
not the thought that rose first to the hearts of the glad people who 
found themselves once more within the courts of the house of their 
God. The first thoughts are grateful thoughts, which can utter 
themselves only in ringing shouts and psalms of thanksgiving; for 
their God is the greatest in the world, King of the pantheon. Or, 
rather, there is no pantheon, there is no room in the world for any 
god but him. Look where you will, you will find him: in the deep 
and distant places of the earth, and in the heights of the untrodden 
mountains, there he is too. All that you see owes its being to him; 
it is his, for he made it—sea and land, and all: No wonder the 
people sent up ringing shouts, if they could with any justice make 
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such stupendous claims for their God. For, remember, he is first of 
all their God, Israel’s God—he is our God (vs. 7). They are the 
people of his pasture and the sheep of his hand; and yet this God is 
the Creator of all (vs. 5). How proudly the worshiping people set 
themselves over against this God, and claim him for their own: 
notice the “he” and “we” of vs. 7. Proudly and yet humbly it 
becomes them to prostrate themselves and bow the knee; for the 
relation between them is at once that of the worshiper to his God 
and of the sheep to their shepherd. They are but as silly sheep who 
had wandered about forlornly enough in the strange land of exile; 
and even yet they had wandering hearts (vs. 10), which would have 
to be called back by the sight of Jehovah’s grace and terrors. With- 
joy and humility they come into the presence of Him who, as he has 
led them like a good shepherd in the right way, has yet somewhat to 
say to them, whether by the living voice of the prophet or by the no 
less living voice of the past. The psalmist’s feelings overcome him, 
as he thinks of the blessings that are laid up for those who will listen. 
‘Qh, that ye would harken to that voice!” 

Now, what is that voice, and how does it make itself heard? As 
a gentle voice of the present, reinforced by a sterner voice of the past. 
God speaks to men in the mercies which he sends upon them, in the 
bondage from which he delivers them, in the joys—both the acute 
and the commonplace—which he puts into their lives; and all these 
are fitted and intended to lead to resolution and repentance. But 
where these do not avail, they are strengthened by sterner voices 
from some Massah or Meribah of long ago, where murmuring was 
followed by judgment—a judgment, however, whose design was not 
so much to punish as to educate and restrain. The pathos of life is 
that men take no thought of God’s gracious ways with them (vs. 10); 
and indifference leads to disquiet and unrest. As the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews insists, the disobedient generation does not 
enter into the rest of the Promised Land. 

But the somber parts of the second part may be relieved by another 
glance at the omnipotent grace that illumines the first. After all, — 
Jehovah is a shepherd, and his business is to bring back the silly 
sheep; the wandering hearts, if they show any true penitence at all, 
he will establish. He is the Creator; he who made the sea (vs. 5) 
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made them (vs. 6); and he who made them can remake them, save 
them from a fate more terrible than exile, and be, in the deepest 
sense of all, the rock of their salvation. 

Notice how the first part of the psalm suggests the reasonableness 
of true religion. The appeals in the first two verses and in the sixth 
are followed up by reasons; for there are reasons why men should 
worship God; men who have any assurance that he is their shepherd 
cannot help it. Those reasons lie deep in every true heart, and in 
the experience of every observant life. Religion is not obedience 
rendered to unintelligible commands. Its duties are reasonable; 
they win the assent of the heart, conscience, and intellect: “for His 
mercy endureth forever.” 

Further, notice the power of history to instruct and warn. The 
ages are knit mysteriously each to each. We are the true sons of 
our fathers (vs. 9), too prone to wander in the wilderness in which 
they lost their lives; and it is then that the Massahs and the Meribahs 
at which they tempted God and shut themselves out from the 
Promised Land loom out of the mists of the past as a warning. The . 
past is full of instruction, and the present of inspiration; they both 


say—the one in tender, the other in stern, tones: ‘Harden not your . 
hearts.” All that we look on, be it sea or mountain, all that we 
suffer and enjoy, and all the discipline and traditions of our fathers, 
are so many divine voices calling out of the wilderness into the rest 
of the Promised Land. In a world so full of echoes of the voice of 
God, it is strange that any man should refuse to respond to this earnest 
cry of his poet-prophet: “Oh, that ye would harken to his voice!” 
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THE SUNDAY WORSHIP OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS 


PROFESSOR J. VERNON BARTLET 
Oxford, England 


In the consideration of this whole subject the fundamental fact 
is that Christianity was born within the sphere of Judaism, and par- 
ticularly the Judaism of the synagogue. Thus until in any given 
case we have seen good reason to exclude the general probability of 
continuity between the usages of the synagogue and the church, we 
must see how far we can go on this principle of interpretation as 
applied to the origins of Christian worship. Influences from out- 
side Judaism no doubt had a growing effect upon Christian thought 
and practice in this respect as in other directions; but such influences 
were secondary in time and more unconscious in operation than 
those of Judaism itself, the parent of the new religion, in whose ways 
the earliest believers in Jesus, whether Jews or gentile adherents of 
the synagogue, had been trained to walk in worshiping the true God. 
We must, indeed, be vigilant to note how the new and transfiguring 
spirit of the higher and larger faith showed its presence from the 
first even under the old forms. Yet we must be careful to do justice 
to the outward continuity, since the gospel was essentially new in 
the spirit rather than in the letter, as one may see in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and even in separate clauses of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The chief day of Christian worship itself illustrates the principles 
just laid down. It was only gradually that the Lord’s Day replaced 
the Jewish sabbath, though from the very first it existed side by side 
with it. The most marked instance of the survival of the sabbath 
among Christians was naturally afforded by the conservative types 
of Judaism within the Holy Land, where all that was characteristic 
of Israel’s religion was clung to most tenaciously, even after the 

destruction of the Temple in 70 A. D. had brought home to many 

- Jewish Christians outside Palestine that the national elements in — 

Mosaism had really been abrogated, their abiding spiritual essence 

having been taken up into the religion of Messiah. The conserva- 
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tism in question existed in two degrees, according as the observance 
of the sabbath and other Mosaic institutions was regarded as essen- 
tial to union with Jesus the Messiah, or only as desirable, especially 
for born Jews. The former position was a bar to communion with 
gentile Christianity, and its upholders became by their own choice 
a sect outside the church as a whole. The latter admitted of inter- 
communion; and this was practiced on both sides to some degree 
down to the middle of the second century,* and even later. 

The more liberal type of Ebionites or Nazareans observed, as 
has been hinted, both the sabbath and the Lord’s Day—in memory 
of the Savior’s resurrection. Accordingly we may suppose that 
this represented the practice of the apostolic community in Jerusalem 
under the leadership of James the Lord’s brother (down to about 
62 A. D.), viz., that its members “rested” on “the sabbath of the 
Lord” like other Jews, but also celebrated the first day of the week 
as “the Lord’s Day” in a special sense. Such “resting” in Jewish 
legal fashion, however, was generally recognized in the church at 
large as incumbent only on Jewish believers, and probably was 
practiced even by some of these, men of emancipated spirit like Paul 
and Barnabas, only in so far as circumstances allowed. ‘There is 
no evidence that the Jewish sabbath was imposed, even alongside 
the Christian Lord’s Day, upon gentile Christians outside Palestine. 
Yet where Jewish Christians were numerous and tradition in favor 
of sabbath observance by proselytes was strong, as, e. g., in Antioch 
and Syria generally, many gentiles may voluntarily have conformed 
in this matter, in deference to the scruples of their Jewish brethren, 
if not for other and less enlightened motives. This is likely @ priori, 
and it best fits certain phenomena of the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
ages. Thus Paul has to correct an undue tendency on the part of 
Christians at Colossz, as earlier in South Galatia, to observe scrupu- 
lously or in a legal spirit the sabbath, as well as other Jewish feast- 
days (New Moons, etc.), forgetting that they were but ‘‘a shadow of 
things to come.”’? So was it also at Rome. Later on, too, Ignatius 
strives earnestly against a widespread tendency in the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia, as perhaps also in his own Syrian Antioch, to live in 

t See Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, chap. 47. 

2 Col. 2:16 f. 
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Judaic fashion; and he refers to “sabbatizing” as one form of it. 
To this he opposes “living after the Lord’s Day, wherein also our 
life rose again (like the Sun) through Him and his death.” That is, 
he urges that the Lord’s Day expresses the principle of the new 
dispensation, while the Jewish sabbath is part and parcel of a lower 
dispensation altogether. They are on different planes to his eye, 
and so he calls on Christians to break with the lower and adhere 
only to the higher—as if there were a long-established custom in the 
regions in question to serve God under both forms, and so with both 
sets of asSociations. Such a moment of decision and separation was 
bound to come sooner or later. The old usage was an ambiguous 
one and lent a handle to Judaizing on principle. It had been natural 
in the early days when everything was felt to be provisional, as “‘in 
the last days,” before Messiah’s return should usher in the perfect 
spiritual order. But if it was sapping consistent Christian principle, 
it could no longer be tolerated; it had had its day, and must cease 
to be for the health of the Christian consciousness. 

Such was Ignatius’ feeling, and it was shared by Christians in 
general. Indeed, elsewhere the dual state of things had for the 
most part come to an end, even where it had existed. A generation 
earlier, perhaps, a teacher in the Alexandrine church had written 
against the Judaic observance of the sabbath, in warning certain 
Egyptian Christians against “shipwreck” of their Christian faith 
upon the Jewish law.* To him, not the seventh, but the eighth day 
is the Christian’s festival, the foretaste of the new world-order of 
which the Lord was to make a beginning even in the seventh millen- 
nium of the world’s history, the true sabbath-rest of all things. 
“Wherefore also,’”’ says he, “we keep the eighth day as a day of 
gladness, in the which also Jesus rose from the dead and after mani- 
festation ascended into the heavens,” as first-fruits of the heavenly 
heritage of humanity. Akin to this mode of thought is the pleonastic 
phrase “the Lord’s day of the Lord” («vpsaxy Kupiov), used in the 
Didaché (chap. xiv)—a work probably also of Alexandrine origin, a 
decade or two later—in contrast to the “sabbath of the Lord” proper 
to Judaism. 

So far, however, nothing has been said inconsistent with a certain 

3 Ad Magn., VIII, IX. 4 Barn., chap. xv; cf. chap. iii fin. 
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religious observance of the sabbath by Christians generally as a day 
of hallowed associations of thankful worship in the minds of former 
proselytes, as well as of born Jews. It is simply the legalism of a 
“rest” consisting of enforced abstinence from “work,” as defined 
by Jewish usage on the basis of the Mosaic law, that has been in 
question.’ The great majority of primitive Christians even outside 
Palestine—where, as we have seen, the old order lasted side by side 
with the new—had some Jewish antecedents; and clearly the Lord’s 
Day even in Pauline churches, where we first trace its observance, 
was a weekly festival suggested by the sabbath which it immediately 
followed. It may well be, then, that both days were specially set 
apart to religious purposes, though not quite in the old way. Such 
we find to have been the case generally in later times, especially 
throughout the East, though from the third century the West tended 
to make Saturday a fast-day instead of a feast-day. Indeed, Socrates, 
the church historian, tells us® that everywhere save in Alexandria 
and Rome (“by a certain ancient tradition”) a weekly celebration 
of the eucharist was held on sabbath, as well as on Sunday; while 
even at Alexandria they had public service on that day, as Athanasius’ 
witnesses for his time. 

The close conjunction of these two days as a continuous season 
of special worship was possibly facilitated by the Jewish or oriental 
mode of reckoning the day from evening to evening, so that the 
Lord’s Day would begin on the evening of Saturday, according to 
Roman or western reckoning. It is likely, then, that in Jewish- 
Christian circles generally, the weekly Lord’s Supper was at first 
held on the Saturday evening, at the end of the sabbath and the 
beginning of “the first day of the week,” the Lord’s Day. This 
would explain the custom in Egypt, except Alexandria, even in the 
fifth century,® of keeping Saturday with feasting (like the Jewish 
sabbath) and then “about evening” observing the eucharist. But 
where Greco-Roman usage was prevalent, as in the province of 
Asia,® we find “the first day of the week” already reckoned as we 

5 Cf. the Synod of Laodicea in Phrygia (about 360 A. D.), Canon 16, compared 
with Canon 29. 

6V; 22. 8 Socrates, Eccl. Hist., V, 22. 

7 Homily De Semente, ad init. 9 Cf. 1 Cor. 16:2 for Corinth. 
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reckon Sunday, and the Lord’s Supper held during its evening. 
The same was the case in Bithynia about 112 A. D., as we shall see 
later in connection with Pliny’s account of Christian practices. 

On the whole, then, we find that, though there was some difference 
at certain periods and in certain regions, according as Jewish asso- 
ciations were strong or weak, as to the degree in which the sabbath 
was honored along with the distinctively Christian festal day, ‘the 
Lord’s Day,” yet gentile Christianity from the first set aside the 
Jewish legal way of keeping sabbath by resting from work; and 
further, the day of special Christian sanctity and worship was always 
and in all circles, other than the narrowest of the Ebionites.in Pales- 
tine, the Lord’s Day,'® whenever it might be reckoned locally to 
begin. 

In passing to the manner of early Christian worship on the Lord’s 
Day or Sunday, we have to bear in mind from the first the highly 
spiritual genius of the gospel of Christ lying at the heart of primitive 
church life. ‘‘It has no sacred days or seasons, no special sanctuaries, 
because every time and every place alike are holy. Above all it has 
no sacerdotal system.” So wrote Bishop Lightfoot in his memorable 
essay on The Christian Ministry. Nor shall we ever realize the 
primitive situation till we do justice to the fact that no system of 
worship was prescribed by the church’s Founder, and that only one 
distinctive rite, or rather custom, was intrusted by him to his followers 
to observe, namely, “the breaking of bread” in remembrance of 
himself at the moment when he was about to yield up his life to secure 
to them the privileges of access to and fellowship in a perfected form 
of the divine covenant with Israel. But he did more and better than 
prescribe a system: he bequeathed a spirit, akin to his own, which 
could freely adopt and adapt what was congruous with itself in the 

10 The question as to the coming in of the term “Sunday” as the civil synonym 
of the Christian name for “the first day of the week,” the Lord’s Day, is of little or 
no moment. It was gradually adopted by the Christians as they had occasion to 
address pagan non-believers (so the Apologies of Justin and Tertullian), first in a 
way which indicated that they were borrowing their form, “Day of the Sun (God),” 
in order to be understood, and then gradually in common social intercourse. But it 
was only after the alliance of the church with the state in Constantine’s person, and 
partly in consequence of the imperial use of the term (as one familiar even to pagan 


subjects) in legislation on the subject of the observance of this day of the week, that 
it began to be used at all freely by Christians. ° ‘ 
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old familiar forms of Jewish piety, assumed by him as to their hand 
to use, and, where needful, fashion “fresh wineskins” for itself. 
Spirituality shows itself neither in overvaluing nor in undervaluing 
religious forms, but in seeing and treating all forms as “letter” in 
relation to “‘spirit,”” and so being free to use or not use any given 
form in the interest of the supreme spiritual ends, including the 
paramount ideal of brotherly love and concord. Such was the temper 
of primitive Christianity, with the freedom of the Spirit as impulse, 
and mutual edification as the law of a common worship that was the 
supreme form of the fellowship («owwvia), or joint life, which was 
the all-embracing expression of a brotherhood resting on divine son- 
ship. Thus, though, as living in time and space, primitive Christians 
came to worship at certain seasons and in given places—differing a 
good deal in various localities; yet there was for a long time nothing 
of fixity or exclusiveness about these, as if they or any one of them 
were the only allowable or valid medium of full fellowship with the 
heavenly Father and “the brethren” in Christ, the supreme bond 
whether between God and men or between man and man. 

Accordingly, Sunday worship was only part—doubtless the most 
precious and sacred part—of a chain of social worship running 
through all the days of the week and keeping the Christian in realized 
fellowship with various groups of his brethren, sometimes smaller 
and sometimes larger, even when it was not possible to meet with 
them all as a single body, the local form of the one church of God. 
There were, for instance, domestic™* eucharists at which only a single 
household (with perhaps one or two guests) was represented, as well 
as the ‘“‘house-churches” referred to in Paul’s epistles,'? where a 
prominent Christian threw open his’ house as a regular rendezvous 
for the brethren in the immediate neighborhood, and that for all 
“church” purposes. Indeed, remembering the exigencies of the 
space needed, especially for reclining at the Lord’s Supper, we are 
forced to conclude that Christian common worship for the most part 
took this decentralized form in every large city, once numbers 
increased beyond a point that would soon be reached. We must 

11 As within the primitive Jerusalem community, in Acts 2:46; compare the 
informal “breaking of bread’”’ which occurs again and again in the Clementines. 

12 E. g., Rom., chap. 16. 13 E. g., the mother of John Mark, Acts 12:12. 
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recollect that the pictures of meetings of the whole Christian body in 
Corinth refer to a very early stage in that church’s history. 

This leads us to remark that we gather from 1 Cor., chap. 14, 
read along with 11:17f., that there were two distinct kinds of 
church meeting (é€««Ano/a)—one for general mutual edification,'¢ 
the other for partaking of the Lord’s Supper;"* and that each had 
elements common to both and elements peculiar to itself. This is 
a matter of extreme importance, since the service described by Justin 
Martyr about the middle of the second century represents a fusion 
of these into one, leading to certain changes which tend to obscure 
the original meaning of parts of the worship there described, and 
from which our notions of primitive Christian worship are generally 
derived. Naturally the two kinds of meeting, when they occurred 
on the same day—as they soon came to do on the Lord’s Day, if 
they did not do so from the first—must have had special seasons 
set apart for them, probably with as long an interval as possible in 
between. For one thing, the Christians pursued their ordinary avo- 
cations, like their neighbors, on the Lord’s Day; and so it would be 
natural to meet once before the work of the day began, and when 
their gathering would cause least comment, and once after the day’s 
work was done, at the hour of the evening meal or supper (Seizrvov). 
Now this is exactly what we find described by Pliny as the habit of 
Christians in Bithynia-Pontus, about 112 A. D. 

So much for the times of the two chief Christian assemblies. 
As to their procedure, our chief evidence for the apostolic age is afforded 
by Pauline epistles. 

1. As regards the meeting for mutual edification, we gather from 
1 Cor., chaps. 12-14, supplemented by 1 Thess. 5:11 ff.; Rom. 
12:3 ff. (cf. 1 Pet. 4:10f.); Eph. 4:7-13, that perfect freedom of 
utterance obtained in the assembly, where each was bound to con- 
tribute (owwwveiv), according to his charisma, to the common spiritual 
stock, just as he was bound to contribute of his material goods—also 
as impelled by the charisma of Christian liberality.*° ‘When ye 
come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revela- 
tion, hath a ‘tongue,’ hath an interpretation. Let all things be done 
unto edifying For ye all can prophesy one by one, that all 

141 Cor., chap. 14; especially vss. 4, 26. 15 11:20. 16 Rom. 12:6, 8. 
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may learn, and all may be exhorted.” In fact, the whole ministry 
of the assembly as it “built itself up in love” was charismatic in basis, 
and the one guarantee for genuine and orderly exercise of the “gifts” 
of the many ‘“‘members” in the service of the one “body,” was the 
Spirit, possessing this body as a whole and leading it to “discern 
spirits” and recognize when any was or was not speaking “unto 
edification.””. The function of guiding or controlling the conduct of 
the assembly’s worship was not yet, at the stage implied in 1 Corin- 
thians, delegated to any presiding brethren or officers elected by the 
Spirit-bearing church, though in 1 Cor. 16:15-18, as in 1 Thess. 
5:12f., there is the germ of a special volunteer ministry of a sort 
which developed quite naturally into an ordinary presidency, with- 
out superseding the final jurisdiction of the brethren collectively, 
whose “sense” they would strive to take and express in their decisions. 
Yet throughout the whole of the first century the free “prophetic” 
character of participation in common worship was recognized, 
whatever the practical limitations which gradually emerged out of 
the accumulated prophetic precedents and experience of each Spirit- 
led local assembly, and the similar experience of its neighbors. 

One outcome of this process of specialization in the ministry of 
the assembly’s self-edification was that, apart from the appointed 
leaders, only men of marked prophetic gift, such as constituted a 
“prophet” by general consent,™® ventured, as a rule, to contribute 
a-“word of teaching,” or to voice the prayer and praise of the church 
from their own inner, inspired resources. This is the stage represented 
by the Didaché, 80-100 A. D., for Alexandria and Egypt in particular. 
But already about 95 A. D. the epistle of Clement seems to imply 
serious trouble in the church of Corinth on the very point whether 
“prophets” should be allowed, as formerly, to offer the church’s 
solemn prayer of thanksgiving (eucharist) over its “gifts” or thank- 
offerings from God’s own earthly bounty, presented to the Sovereign 
Father in the name of his beloved son, the high priest, who, as pic- 
tured, for instance, in the Apocalypse, was conceived as presenting 
the spiritual counterpart, “‘the prayers of the saints,” at the heavenly 
altar. Asa rule, however, the most prophetic men (the “prophets and 
teachers” of the Didaché) seem to have passed. gradually into the’ 

171 Cor. 14:26, 31. 18 Cf. Cor. 12:28 f. 
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ranks of the official elders or bishops, the higher order of the regular 
ministry in each church, as in the case of Ignatius of Antioch and 
Polycarp of Smyrna; and so, for this among other reasons, the dis- 
tinct order of “prophets” began to fade away about the beginning 
of the second century, though not equally rapidly everywhere. To 
this advance of the official ministry, constituted by formal appoint- 
ment of each local church, corresponded the growth of fixed forms 
of worship, especially in prayer. The earliest extant specimens of 
these are the eucharistic prayers of the Didaché, and the long, stately 
prayer at the end of 1 Clement, in which we may see the type then 
' prevailing in the Roman church, whether in its general meeting for 
worship or at the special eucharistic meeting. To this latter we 
must now revert. 

2. From Paul’s references to the evening meeting of the church 
‘to eat (the) Lord’s Supper,” we gather that at first it was simply a 
common meal of fellowship hallowed by prayer and religious asso- 
ciations, with which both Jews and gentiles were familiar under 
somewhat differing conditions. Perhaps the nearest analogy is 
afforded by the sacred meals of the Essenes in Palestine and the 
Therapeute in the neighborhood of Alexandria, both developments 
of Judaism prior to the Christian church. In Philo’s account of 
the latter we gather that hymns entered largely into the sacredness 
of the occasion. Paul says nothing of this in 1 Cor., chap. 11, but 
in Eph. 5:18-21 we read: “Be not drunken with wine, wherein is 
riot, but be filled in spirit, speaking one to another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord, giving thanks (‘making eucharist’) always for all things 
in the name of our Lord Jesus to God, even the Father, subjecting 
yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ.” Here, and in the 
parallel passage in Col. 3:13-17, which adds several significant 
touches (as to ‘‘mutual forgiveness,” “love, which is the bond of 
perfectness,” and “the peace of Christ” “arbitrating” in hearts, as 
befits those “‘called in one body”’’), one must surely recognize some 
specific reference to the festive gladness and exuberant good-fellowship 
of the Lord’s Supper,’® which was liable to excess when men drank 
deep of wine rather than of the Spirit,?° the true source of the one 


19 Cf. below, p. 351, for Tertullian’s account of singing as a feature of the Agapé 
in his own day. 
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heart and soul? which such table-fellowship tended to promote, 
as we see already in Acts 2:46. What Paul sets before us, therefore, 
as existing in his churches is a feast of brotherly love, after the model 
of the Last Supper itself, and in the course of which some com- 
memorative reference, probably in a special prayer or prayers of 
blessing*? or thanksgiving,” was made to the redeeming death of. 
Messiah, their Lord. And with this agree not only the love-feasts 
(agape) of Jude, vs. 12; 2 Pet. 2:13, but all the references in the 
literature of the sub-apostolic age, down to Ignatius*4 and Pliny early _ 
in the second century. The most notable of these are those in — 
Didaché, ix, x, with its reference to “being filled” (between the 
prayers before and after partaking), and to the exemption of 
“prophets” from adhering to the traditional forms of eucharistic 
prayer there quoted. A striking feature of these is their affinity in 
idea and phrase with the Jewish prayers at certain sacred meals, 
particularly the Kiddish or “sanctification” prayer prior to the 
paschal meal, such as Jesus himself may have used before instituting 
his holy memorial “breaking of bread” and handing around of 
wine. 

With all these things before us, we approach the last and most 
explicit piece of evidence for the sub-apostolic age proper, the famous 
letter of Pliny, reporting to the emperor Trajan the features most 
distinctive of -Christian Sunday worship. These are (1) a meeting 
before dawn, including (a) “‘a hymn *5 (carmen) to Christ as to a God,” 
sung responsively, (6) a pledging of themselves in solemn form 
(sacramento) against theft, adultery, and other prevalent forms of 
social wrong; and (2) a meeting later in the day “for taking food, 
yet ordinary and innocent food.” Such are the points which stood 
out in Pliny’s mind as worthy of special note, doubtless from among 
such other details of both meetings as he cared to elicit from the 

20 Cor. 11:21, with Eph. 5:18. 22 Cf. x Cor. 10:16. 

21 See 1 Cor. 12:13. 23 Cf. Did., ix, x. 

24 See Lightfoot’s note on Ignat., Ad Smyrn., viii. 

25 Some idea of its form may be got from 1 Tim. 3:16 and Eph. §:14, which 
are perhaps snatches from such primitive hymns in Christ’s honor. 2 Tim. 2:12 f. — 
also may afford a specimen of the line of thought likely fo be taken, especially in view 


of the notion of Christians pledging themselves to fealty to Christ’s will which next 
emerges in Pliny’s report. - 
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ex-Christians whom he interrogated. Among such more ordinary 
features of religious worship we may with confidence supply, for the 
early meeting, prayer; reading from the Old Testament Scriptures; 
instruction based on them, especially by way of moral exhortation, 
such as would naturally be followed by the pledging afresh to the con- 
tents of their baptismal vow,*° to which Pliny alludes as bearing on 
the slanders spread against Christians—slanders which also occasion 
his description of the Christian social food as of an ordinary kind. 
The main question that remains is in regard to the order in which the 
items may have come. The analogy of the synagogue favors (a) 
singing—psalm, hymn, or sacred song;?? (b) prayer; (c) Scripture les- 
sons; (d) address;?* (e) vow of rededication; (f) benediction. 

As regards the later meeting, if we may judge by Tertullian’s 
account of the Christian Agapé in North Africa at the close of the 
second century (already separated from the eucharist proper), we 
may imagine it thus: (a) prayer (no doubt of thanksgiving for God’s 
good gifts for body and soul, on lines of Didaché, ix, x); (b) the meal, 
mingled with conversation; (c) washing of hands and ‘bringing in 
of lights; (d) singing by individuals,?® from Scripture (e. g., psalms), 
or hymns of one’s own composition; (e) prayer. 

Finally we pass beyond the age of primitive Christianity proper, 
to that represented by Justin Martyr, who, writing soon after 150 
A. D., gives us the most exact account of Christian worship which 
we possess for the period before the alliance of church and state in 
the fourth century. Here we have no longer two meetings of the 
church on Sunday, but only one, in the morning, embracing the 
leading features of both of those known to Pliny. Yet the fusion 


26 Cf. Did., vii, 1, for acceptance of the substance of the “Two Ways” as rule 
of life, presupposed by baptism, in Egypt at least. 

27 Hippolytus, in Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., v, 28, refers to “ psalms and songs (péal) 
of the brethren from the beginning written by believers, such as hymn (uvoier) Christ 
as the Word of God.” Compare the “Morning Hymn” in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which has a section addressed to Christ, and the Alexandrine Clement’s hymn of grate- 
ful praise to the Christ the Word, as the Pedagogus, or guardian of souls. 

28 Stanley, Christian Institutions, p. 56, well points out that “homily,” the early 
term for instruction from the Word in public service, had the least formal of asso- 
ciations, as it meant “a conversation” (as did sermo, a sermon); “not a speech or set 
discourse, but a talk, a homely colloquial instruction.” 

29 See the words quoted above, p. 349, from Eph. 5:18 f.; cf. Col. 3:16. 
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meant great change both in the form and in the idea of the Lord’s 
Supper, hitherto observed as an evening meal, in an apartment 
fitted with couches for reclining in ancient fashion. This very cir- 
cumstance helps to explain how, quite naturally—apart from abuses 
real or imagined by hostile neighbors—the original form of the social 
feast became unmanageable by simple reason of increasing numbers, 
conjoined with the desire to meet all together’° as a local church, 
wherever this was in any way feasible. But there was grave danger 
of discontinuity, of losing something of the essential spirit of the 
older and religiously simpler practice, when the eucharist—as it 
came to be called, to the disuse of original titles—was detached from 
its native context in a real, brotherly meal with sacred accompani- 
ments and associations, and placed at the end of the meeting for 
religious worship and instruction. The change was the more serious 
that this meeting was itself already modified in nature, by the dying 
out of the element of active mutual edification, and had become 
more ritually formal and official in conduct. Accordingly, ‘when the 
quondam leve-meal, based on the remembrance of the sacrifice of 
the church’s Lord, survived simply in the form of bread and wine, 
of which the communicants received comparatively small portions 
as symbolic tokens of food, rather than as food itself, we can hardly 
wonder if the impression on the worshiper (as the participant now 
felt himself to be, and nothing more) was a different one from what 
it had been. New associations began to gather around the trans- 


formed eucharist, and that from quarters very different from the 


original or evangelic ones. It had become simply a religious rite, 
and it suggested classification with certain of the many pagan rites 
whereby communion with the Deity, rather than with one’s fellows, 
was vouchsafed to the worshiper. Justin seems to have some inkling 
of the new danger thus presented; for in expounding his view of the 
bread and wine as sacramental in consequence of the formula of prayer 
uttered over them in commemoration of Christ’s words of institution, he 

3° It was the desire to express outwardly the spiritual unity of the church, and to 
avoid easy occasions for fostering a “hole and corner” spirit of sectarianism 
or aberrant doctrinal tendencies, such as the older gatherings of house-churches pre- 
sented, which caused Ignatius to insist on the presence of the bishop (i. e., chief local 


pastor), or of one of his co-presbyters at his request, at every gathering which claimed 
the character of a meeting of the church. 
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says: ‘Which very thing in the mysteries of Mithra also the wicked 
demons have handed over to take place, by way of imitation; for 
that bread and a cup of water are set forth, with certain explanatory 
words, in the rites by which one is fully initiated, you either have 
gathered or can learn.” 

But, waiving further comment on the changed conception of the 
eucharist itself which its transformation and new position may at 
once have indicated and fostered, we will sum up the order of Chris- 
tian worship as practiced in many churches known to a man like 
Justin; for he cannot do more than give what he felt to be a typical 
account of it, and not one strictly true of all parts of the church in his 
day: 

1. [Opening prayer. 

2. Lessons from the gospels or the prophets (=the Old Testa- 
ment), as long as time permits; read by one simply described as 
“he who reads” (6 possibly with explanatory comments. 

3- The hortatory address of the presiding officer (6 mpoeotas, 
the bishop or his delegate), based on the lessons or some part of 
them. 

4. All rise and so offer prayers? (evxas méurropev), for themselves 
and all others everywhere, in earnest tones (€vTdvqs). 

5- Mutual salutation with a kiss*3 (=“‘kiss of peace”). 

6. Bread and a cup of wine and water, already mixed (by the 
deacons), brought to the presiding officer. 

7. These he takes in his hands and sends up prayers (like those 
of the people, 6“o0/ws) and thanksgivings, to the best of his ability 
(60n Svvayus adr@), to the Father of the universe through the name 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit, with special thanksgiving “for being 
deemed worthy of these favors from his hand” (rovrwy trap’ avrod), 

8. The people emphatically associates itself in this act, with the 
“Amen.” 


3t The opening prayer and the final benediction are omitted by Justin, probably 
as taken for granted. Both were features of the Jewish synagogal worship and are 
found in later Christian documents. 

32 Cf. 1 Tim. 2:1-4, 8. 

33 This probably came towards the end of the original first or morning service, 
just before the benediction. It formed, however, a fitting transition to the second 
part of the combined service, since brotherly love or peace was specially insisted on 
in connection with the eucharist (originally the love-meal); cf. Did., xiv, 1, in particular. 
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9. The deacons hand around, and the people take, each his por- 
tion; and the participation extends to those not present, the deacons 
conveying their share to such. 

10. 

As regards the position of the whole church’s prayers, it may be 
suggested that they were removed from their original and natural place 
at the beginning (as in the synagogue), in order to be brought into 
close association with the eucharistic prayer (now added through the 


_ fusion of the two orders of service), which was felt to be the center 


of the service, and to which the other prayers are now made to lead 
up. But, in any case, it is clear that the key to public worship in 
Justin’s day, and henceforth, is a perception that it represents the 
fusion of two services originally distinct both in time and in asso- 
ciations. It must not be thought, however, that the service of the 
ancient church reached its definitive structural form even in Justin. 
We find that the liturgies of the fourth century, in spite of great 
affinities, differ a good deal; and we must assume that in certain 
typical centers these differences go back to Justin’s time, or even 
farther. But, as has been said, Justin’s is a fairly representative 
order of service; and though we cannot call it strictly primitive, yet 
it is of high interest as showing the intermediate stage between the 
primitive and the non-primitive or “catholic” type of Christian 
worship. 
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ECCLESIASTES AND THE RUBAIYAT 


REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D. 
New York City 


The book of Ecclesiastes is not popular. It has furnished few 
texts for the clergy. As for the laity, they do not read it, and they 
are rather suspicious of it. It is not alive with biographical move- 
ment. It does not glow with evangelical warmth. Its heartiest fol- 
lowing, as Professor Genung says, has ever been “from the back 
seats and the galleries.” Its chief attraction seems to be for “the 
unreconstructed.” And yet it is the most modern book in the Bible. 
For certain inevitable moods it is a distinct tonic, and it has a mes- 
sage for a few souls found in no other Scripture. 

Written, as we suppose, in the Persian, or possibly as late as the 
Greek, period of Palestine’s provincial history, the book is absolutely 
bare of all reference to the priests, the prophets, or the heroes of the 
Hebrews; it has even an apparent Stoic, Epicurean, and Persian 
tinge; yet it is thoroughly Hebraic in soul. Its allusions suggest an 
Alexandrine source—cultured, cosmopolitan, sophisticated; but it 
has the oriental parallelism and repetitiousness, and its theology and 
ethics are almost Sadducean. The gap between Ecclesiastes and 
the earlier Old Testament books is one of spirit as well as of time. 
It lacks the pharisaic bitterness of Esther and the tenderness of Ruth, 
the patriotic sternness of Malachi and the penitence of the post- 
exilic psalms.. It is not the voice of the ancient Jew, pastoral, pro- 
_vincial, devoted to the temple and the law, but of the Jew of today, 
the man of business, who has traveled, struggled, suffered, and 
become disillusioned and careless of orthodoxy. Still he is the Jew, 
and the book could have been written by no one but a Jew. Renan 
regarded it as the most Jewish book in the canon. Its question is 
the Hebraic one: What profit? Its purview is Hebraic: only the 
things that are “under the sun.” Its search is introspective, and it 
is the only subjective book in the Bible except Job. 

When we come to compare it with other literatures, it is not diffi- 
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cult to find its analogies. Clearly it falls into the class with Byron, 


_ Heine, Pascal, and Omar Khayyam. But among these there are both 


near and distant kinsmen. Pascal and Byron are misanthropes 
because of personal grievances. Streane says: ‘“ Byron bewails him- 
self.” But Koheleth is concerned with the world-sorrow. Heine, 
a fellow-Jew, saw as distinctly as the writer of Ecclesiastes the world’s 
vanity, but he chose to accept it in a spirit more elvish and romantic 
and less sincere. The Persian. Omar, by the alembic of Edward 
Fitzgerald, offers the closest analogies to this Hebrew poet-philosopher. 
The similitude was first noted by Plumptre only two years after 
those quatrains had been translated into English, and while yet 
the name of the translator was unknown. The Hebrew preceded 


the Persian by more than a thousand years—a little more than the 


time by which Omar preceded Fitzgerald. The author of Ecclesi- 
astes was as near in time to the Roman conquest as the author 
of the Rubaiyat was to the Anglo-Saxon, but the only world- 
movements that interested either were upon the arena of the personal 
soul. The Hebrew must have shocked the Pharisees of Judea, as _ 
the Persian Sufi, not a Mohammedan, did the Moslems of Khorassan. 
In Omar we read the heart of the tired-out oriental sensualism; in 
Koheleth, the weariness of the played-out tragedy of Hebrew 
nationalism. 

The study which the two poets make has the same subject. It. 
is life, “‘the things that are done under the sun.” The view is not 
that of the idealist, always smiling, vague, voluble; but that of those 
who will not blink nor be blind, who care nothing for traditions or 
for authority; “too wise,” as John Hay has said, “to be wholly 
poets, and yet too surely poets to be implacably wise.” Omar has 
been stirred to speak by his scorn of philosophical futilities; but 
Koheleth is moved rather by social abuses. Each writes largely in 
the form of proverbial sayings, disconnected and discursive. Each 
assumes a representative capacity in his discussion of the universe. 
Omar was not a mere writer of wine-songs. The fact that he has 
been called a freethinker, a pantheist, an orthodox Moslem, a Sufi, 
a bon vivant, a man of learning, a politician, a gentle rhapsodist, 
shows how many-sided was the nature and the thought of him whom 
Dr. Bjerregaard calls “(a Socratic accoucheur.” The Hebrew title 
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of Ecclesiastes is ‘“‘Koheleth,” a word with a feminine ending from a 
verb meaning “to gather in assemblies.” It is evident that this title 
is intended to indicate that the author is a spokesman to or for a multi- 
tude. Luther translated Koheleth “the Preacher”; Plumptre, “the 
Teacher”; Genung, “the Counselor.” Perhaps it is even more 
literal and simple to say, “the one who speaks for the assembly,” 
i. e., the representative of the thoughts of many. 

Each of these poets dwells upon the unending and apparently 
purposeless circuit of life from birth to the grave, and of the tiresome 
repetitions of human experience from age to age. Omar sings: 

Into this Universe and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing: 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 
And again: 
A moment’s halt—a momentary Taste 
Of being from the Well amid the Waste— 
And lo! the phantom Caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from. 
And again of the individual life: 
Tis but a Tent where takes his one Night’s rest 
A Sultan to the Realms of Death addrest, 


The Sultan rises and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 


This is the very thought with which Ecclesiastes begins. May I 
venture a transliteration of the prologue to Ecclesiastes in the metre 


of Fitzgerald ? 
Out from the Cavern of a dreamless Deep 
The People huddle like to witless Sheep; 
Like Cloud Heaps past the hoary-headed Hills 
They flit, as Phantoms to the Realms of Sleep. 


The pilgrim Sun bends bravely to his Quest, 

But, breathless, finds at night the self-same West: 
The River, cradled in the Mountains, roars 

Seaward, but sleeps at length upon the Crest. 


The Sea that smites the Stars with spendthrift blows . 
Flings back upon itself in white repose; 

The wearied Wind that swoops on cormorant wings 
Round and around in tiresome Circles goes. 
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Through that same treadmill Circle all things pour, 

Charm’d by the droning Bagpipes heard of yore, 
The wellworn, whirling figures of the Show, 

Play to tired Eyes their Melodrama hoar. 

Like Snowdrops falling in the unmarking Sea, 

Like Flowers that bloom to fade where no men be, 
Like sands that gulf an unremembered Shrine, 

So fall, so fade, so fail our Works—and We 


The conclusion of the vanity of all things, which Ecclesiastes 
reaches is that of the Rubaiyat: 
And this was all the Harvest that I reaped, 
I came like Water and like Wind I go. 
Omar and Koheleth agree that 


All the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the two Worlds so wisely—they are thrust 
Like foolish prophets forth. 


And “their mouths are stopt with Dust.” Both would “take the 
Cash and let the Credit go.” But Ecclesiastes is a much more 
austere book than the Rubaiyat. While Koheleth agrees with Omar 
that “a man hath no better thing under the sun than to eat, and to 
drink, and to be merry,” yet he does not, like Omar, exalt “wine, 
the sovereign alchemist.” Says Omar: 


Drink, for you know not whence you came nor why: 
Drink, for you know not why you go nor where. 


I wonder often what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


Neither does the writer of Ecclesiastes share Omar’s desire for a 
loved one beside him “singing in the Wilderness,” to remake a 
paradise. More bitter than death is “Woman, that snare whose heart 
is a net, whose arms are fetters.” Ecclesiastes is strictly a bachelor’s 
book. You may remember that St. Jerome said that it was for 
middle-aged people. Its sentiment is thus expressed in the tenth 
chapter: : 

A’Charmer caught a Serpent lithe and young, 

Who while he charm’d her bit him with her Tongue. 
- What use were his Enchantments to her Wit, 

Or was’t Enchantment from a Serpent sprung ? 
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Omar’s scheme of life is : ““‘Let us drink wine, and loaf in rose 
gardens with women, and be lazy;” but Koheleth’s pleasures were, 
like those of the typical Jew, undertaken seriously; they were psy- 
chological experiments. “Like Goethe,” says Plumptre, “he 
analyzed his voluptuousness and studied his own faculties of enjoy- 
ment.” Indeed, his goal was not so much pleasure as the faculty of 
enjoyment, and when he has proved that all is vanity, the paradox is 
that his wisdom-hunger and its utterance, which he scorns as also 
vain, have plainly been their own ample reward. This is thoroughly 
Hebraic, as it is distinctly not Persian. 

But why does Ecclesiastes appeal to anyone? It is precisely 
because, like the Rubaiyat, it speaks to men in their questionings. 
Neither book has any message to the piously omniscient. The 
deeper one goes into life, the harder he finds it to be patient with 
ready-made faith. John Morley has spoken of the detestableness of 
“the complacent religiosity of the prosperous.” ‘Thoreau once 
remarked: “Our sadness is not sad, but our cheap joys.” In the 
- midst of the inexorable, what we want is not explanations, but ten- 
derness. It is magnificent to think that Koheleth had faced all the 
facts of life without blinking, and found no solution, and yet was 
not dismayed by them. For it is not true, as Holdheim urges, that 
“the book begins with nothingness and ends with the fear of God.” 
The Hebrew thinker, like Omar’s philosopher, 


Evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein he went. 


But he had learned, with Tennyson’s Ancient Sage, to 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of faith. 


The reason why the Rubaiyat has become a fad and almost a religion, 
and the reason why Ecclesiastes has persisted in the canon, in which 
it is the only contribution of a skeptic, is because these books “face 
the Unseen with a cheer.” They help us on rainy nights and amid 
November recollections to make a cheery mastery of fate. 


Ecclesiastes consoles us because it throws us back upon the intrin- 


sic interest of the life we are just now living. Stevenson once said: 
““To believe in immortality is one thing, but it is first needful to believe 
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In no way does Ecclesiastes contrast more with the Rubaiyat than 
in its thought of God. This contrast is heightened by the sardonic 
twist of Fitzgerald’s rendering. To Omar God is “a good Fellow 
and ’twill all be well.” This reminds one of Heine’s blasphemy: 
“God will forgive. It is his trade.” If his human pottery is askew, 
says Omar, it must be because “the hand of the Potter” shook in 
making him. ‘The memory of such insolence” man can wash away 
only by many cups of wine. Yet, like Koheleth, Omar credits God 
with supreme intelligence: 
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in life.” The only heaven Koheleth knows is fulness of life. If I 
may again try to give the thought in metre, it runs like this: 


In my own breast beats on Eternity, 

No mirage towers of Dreamlands yet to be, 
But—once I bent to taste an upland Spring 

And, bending, heard it whisper of its Sea. 


I shape it not from perishable Clay, 

Nor muse on Clouds and hope to make them stay, 
But as the patient shell secretes the pearl, 

So I secrete my Heaven from day to day. 


Forth from a Prison came I up to reign 

The Folk who throng, like bees, upon the plain. 
I'll spend my Furlough like a King forsooth, 

Until remanded to my Prison again. 


For not with lawless Fists I’ll beat the sky, 
Nor seem like an untimely Birth to die; 

I will as royal rule my Garden Plot 
As He who tills the Star Plot spread on high. 


Perchance in some dim Cloister Vale of Sleep 

These throbbing griefs we’ll learn to bury deep, 
And, looking up into the Gardener’s Face, 

Our ancient Joys find He’s thought sweet to keep. 


Perhaps, if we but scorn the beastly Crew 
That grow and fatten on the ill they do, 

We’ll wake to find our Sleep at length is past, 
And, waking, learn that all our Dreams are true. 


He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it ali—He knows—He knows. 
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And in an unfamiliar verse, which Powell translates, we read: 


Open the Door: the Key is Thine alone, 

Show me the Path, only to Thee ’tis known! 
The idle hands they reach I will not take. 

Thine everlasting Arm shall bear me on. 


But to Koheleth this supreme intelligence is much more exalted. 
“God is in heaven, and thou art upon earth.” He is not known as 
the Father, even of the nation, as in the prophets. ‘He is the far- 
ruling One, as in Homer; he is Jove more than Jehovah. The 
doctrine of Ecclesiastes is the magnificent one of the tranquillity of 
God. Heine and Omar would scoff at his method of governing the 
universe, and bid him “man’s forgiveness take” for his injustice. 
Not so Koheleth. God is too high for that. With a reverence as 
sublime as that of Job he is silent in the presence of that Eternal 
Tranquillity which none can change and none can interpret. 
My translation of Koheleth’s thought is as follows: 
Silent I pace the Shrine and hear within 
The vows of Fools, the Levites’ empty din. 
Above, the silent Stars reproachful pass, 
And stainless kneel the voiceless Seraphim. 
If Moses-like before the Face divine 
On Sinai tops my knees do not incline, 
One flicker from that generous Light may fall 
To cause my patient, puzzled face to shine. 
“Bold,” let men say, “he was, and aye hath striven 
Royal to act with all that he was given, 
He filied with splendor his brief Day of Life, 
And dying made no brokerage with Heaven.” 
Would I exchange this Wisdom-Hunger, though, 
For all the easy calm of Those-who-know ? 
Or barter the wild surges of my Soul 
For ordered throbbings of a heart in tow? 


Yet Kings and Subjects do like shadows flit 
Before the awful Throne where He doth sit. 

From Earth’s flat sieve we fall like desert sand. 
Who knows if He above regardeth it ? 
We kneel and fall before His shadow’d sill. 
The very Hinges with our yearnings thrill. 

Our soundest knowledge-is, “We know Him not,” 
Our safest eloquence is, “‘Peace! be still.” 
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But it is in the way both approach the great stillness, Death, that 
each finds the culmination of his song. Omar would not shrink 
from the draft of that “Angel of the darker Brink,” but rather count 
it a shame 


If the Soul can naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide. 


It is beneath the night and the moon in his loved garden of roses and 
vines that he would be laid, where his old comrades pass and repass. 
Here he expects no resurrection, except as his dust shall enrich the 
vintage. Still, in a little-known stanza, he offers this pathetic prayer: 
Oh, God I am weary of my own business! 
Of my anguish and my empty-handedness! 
Even as Thou bringest existence out of non-existence, so take 
Me from my own non-existence to the glory of Thine existence. 


Koholeth has a chaster and more serious view of death. In a 
garden he, too, faces it, but not in the calm moonlight. Amid the 
wild rains of spring that “solemn immortal birth on the frontiers, to 
eyes impenetrable” comes on. With the picture of the tempest of 
death, he interweaves in that sublime twelfth chapter the most deli- 
cate and touching reference to the decay one by one of the parts of the 
body. His close, like Omar’s, is the blind, trustful prayer: “Into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit.” And in this plaintive strain the 
Hebrew wisdom couplet rises to “a majestic tide of world-poetry.” 
It is, of course, untranslatable in any medium, but the following 
preserves some of the similitudes: 


And, Thou, dear Lad, whose bright, enchanted gaze 
Makes all thou seest shine in June’s soft haze, 

The Summer tarries thine expectant feet, 
The paths thou treadest all are rose-strewn ways. 


Gladsome to see the Sun, the Light so sweet, 
Remember Youth and Dawn have flying feet. 

Quick! for their Dew is mounting to the Sun. 
Roses of Sky and Lip are frail as sweet. 


Take Thou Life’s Chalice sparkling to the Brim 

And humbly kneeling give thy thanks to Him. 
Drink! for thy just accounting draweth near. 

Drink! then step forth into the Silence dim. 
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Or ever—Fate alone may tell how soon— 
The Shape of Darkness make Midnight of Noon, 

The demon Storm Wraith gulp the small, brave stars, 
The flashing Cloud Rack blot the timorous Moon. 
Then, while the bending Rose-trees all are shorn, He 
The Poppies naked in the cool, wet morn, ] 

The lawless Winds shall herd the pitiless Rains, 
The muttering Clouds from the cold North return. 


Before that blast thy Keepers prone shall lie, 
Thy Watchmen vainly for their safety fly, 

The wrinkled Grinding-women at the corn 
Crouch o’er their task with hoarse and muffled cry. 


The vapid Peerers at the window-case i 
Shall cease—the reticent Shutters blown in place— 

The silent Doors shall shut the loud Street out, 
The Grinders stop—the Mill grind low apace. 


The merry Dancing Girls with terror quail, | 
Song sinks to silence and Desire doth fail, \ 


When pounds the roaring Tempest at thy door 
And awful Death rides by upon the Gale. 


Rise now, O Soul—’tis time for Thee to go, 
The morning lark is calling thee, and lo! 

E’en as it calls, it soars athwart the storm 
And helpless hangs against the blackening Woe. 


So Man unto the House Eternal goes. | 
The portals once for entrance ope—then close. 

Along the sodden Street the Mourners trudge— q 
But what is done behind those Doors—who knows? : q 
Parted the silver Lamp Chain, and its Bowl al 
Shatter’d before the Shrine has lost its Soul, 

The broken Pitcher lies beside the Fount, 
The Well Wheel rusts above its empty hole. 


See! Where the Roses fall in Autumn’s Gust, 

Men to Earth’s Treasure Vaults thy Gift entrust. 
Thou camest here thyself a Rose-from-Heaven, 

Thou goest back, an Ounce of Perfum’d Dust. 

Yet—tho’ the Dust to brother-Dust be prest, 

What of the Bird that dared the awful Quest ? 
Doth it still flutter on a homeless wing, 

Or in the Hand that sent it forth find rest ? 
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THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE GOSPELS—A BRIEF 
CATECHISM? 


WARREN PALMER BEHAN, PH.D. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I. THE PROBLEM STATED 
1. What are the sources of our present English New Testament ? 
The English version, like all modern versions, is based upon the 
ancient Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. 


2. How many Greek manuscripts of the New Testament are known to 
scholars ? 


Nearly four thousand. But of these many contain only a portion 
of the New Testament, and some of them a very small portion. The 


really important sources of the New Testament are counted by 
hundreds rather than by thousands. 

3- When were these Greek manuscripts written ? 

The autographs and their immediate copies have, of course, 
perished. The existing Greek manuscripts were written in the fourth 


t This catechism is intended to be used as a basis of private study, and in adult 
Bible classes. The brief answers given to the questions should be supplemented by 
reading the literature of the subject. In class study it will be well for the teacher not 
only to inform himself by such reading, but to assign specific questions for further 
investigation and report by members of the class. To facilitate such further study 
the following brief list of popular books and articles in English is appended: 

Anthony, Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 

Bacon, Introduction to the New Testament. 

Bennett and Adeney, Biblical Introduction. 

Burton, E. D., A Short Introduction to the Gospels; also “Sources of the Life of 
Jesus Outside the Gospels,” in Biblical World, January, 1900, pp. 26-36. 

Burton, N. S., “The Character of Jesus—A Basis of Confidence in the Gospel 
Record,” in Biblical World, July, 1896, pp. 30-36. 

Dods, Marcus, The Bible: Its Origin and Nature, chap. 6, “The Trustworthiness 
of the Gospels.” 

Robinson, The Study of the Gospels. 

Stanton, V. H., article “Gospels” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible . 

Vincent, M. R., A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 1-41. 

Wright, Composition of the Four Gospels. 
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and following centuries, some as late as the sixteenth century. The 
two oldest manuscripts are: (@) Codex Sinaiticus, found by Tischen- 
dorf in 1859 in the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. It 
contains the New Testament complete; portions of the Greek version 
of the Old Testament, commonly known as the Septuagint; the 
Epistle of Barnabas; and fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
(b) Codex Vaticanus, in the Vatican library at Rome. It contains 
the Septuagint with some gaps, and the New Testament to Heb. 
9:14 inclusive. Both these manuscripts date from about the middle 
of the fourth century. ‘. 

4. Are the Greek manuscripts our only ancient sources for the New Testa- 
ment ? 

‘No. There are several very early versions of the New Testament, 
and hundreds of quotations in ancient writers. 


5. How old are the oldest of these versions ? 

The old Latin and the old Syriac date from the early part or middle 
of the second century; the two ancient Egyptian versions called 
Bohairic and Sahidic are believed to be from the end of the second 
century; the Gothic, Vulgate Latin, and the Ethiopic are from the 
fourth century; the Armenian is from the fifth. The oldest existing 
manuscripts of these versions come, of course, from a period some- 
what later than that at which the versions themselves were produced. 
Thus the oldest manuscript of the old Syriac version is from the fourth 
or fifth century; of the old Latin version the oldest manuscript is 
from the fourth century. The great majority of the manuscripts 
of these and the other versions date from a much later period. Yet 
the fact that the versions themselves were made so early is of great 
value in the restoration of the earliest form of the text. 

6. At how early a day were extdnt quotations made from the New Testa- 
ment ? 

‘ Books written at the beginning of the second century, or even at 
the end of the first century, show the influence of the New Testament. 
Explicit quotations, naming the book or author, are numerous from 
and after the latter part of the second century. 


7. What is the problem of the New Testament student who desires to dis- 
cover the facts concerning the historical trustworthiness of the gospels? 
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It is twofold, textual and historical. The textual problem is, by 
the comparison of the Greek manuscripts of the gospels, the ancient 
versions, and patristic quotations, to recover, as nearly as possible, 
the text of the book as the author wrote it. The historical problem 
is to determine the historicity of the events and sayings recorded in 
the book. Though these two problems are not wholly separable in 
practice, they are in principle distinct. It is one question what the 
author wrote. It is another how far what he wrote was true and 
accurate. 

Il. THE TEXTUAL PROBLEM 

8. Name some of the difficulties to be encountered in constructing the 
original text. 

a) The large number of manuscripts to be analyzed and compared. 

b) The certainty that errors will arise in the multiplication of 
written copies. ‘These may be conscious or unconscious, intentional 
or unintentional. They may arise from any of the following causes: 
(1) confusion of similar capital letters; (2) transposition of letters; 
(3) carelessness due to haste; (4) introduction of matter found by 
the copyist in the margin of the copy he was reading into the text of 
the copy he was making; (5) alteration of text in order to make it 
agree with a parallel passage; (6) the changing of expressions felt 
to be incorrect or inelegant into preferable ones. Many of these 
errors are possible even in the copying of manuscripts of modern 
date. The possiblities of error are seen to be enormously greater 
in the case of these old manuscripts when we remember that chapter 
divisions were not used until the thirteenth century, and that in the 
early manuscripts there is no break between words, and also that 
breathings and accents are very rare. 

c) The problem of arriving at the original text may be better 
appreciated when we recall that in the texts now accessible there are 
from 150,000 to 200,000 variations. 

9. How serious are these variations and difficulties ? 

So far as the variations are concerned, (a) only a very small pro- 
portion affect the sense materially; (b) a much smaller portion is 


2 Strictly speaking, the textual problem is also historical. But for convenience 
of designation, the problem of historicity may be called historical, as distinguished 
from that which deals with the recovery of the text. 
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really important; (c) no variation affects materially an article of 
faith or a moral precept; (d) hardly more than one-thousandth part 
of the entire text is affected by substantial variation. The best 
critical scholarship is agreed that, while we have not precisely the 
original text, yet we can be reasonably assured that in its essential 
features, and in many instances in exact phraseology, we have a 
substantially correct copy of the original gospels. 


Ill. THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

to. What reasons have been urged for believing that the nature of the record 
and its sources tends to discredit its trustworthiness as a historical document ? 

Four reasons have been urged for not accepting everything in the 
gospels just as it stands: (a) the general insecurity of oral tradition; 
(b) the tendency to admit what is mythical into the history of a hero; 
(c) the likelihood, or possibility, that the writers would allow their 
own opinions to color their statements; (d) the differences and con- 
tradictions found in the gospels, in the order of events, words, deeds, etc. 

11. How much can be made of the first difficulty—the general insecurity of 
oral tradition ? 

This difficulty must be recognized. The circumstance that for a 
long time after the events happened, and before the facts were com- 
mitted to writing, they had been handed down orally, can scarcely 
have failed to produce some perceptible effect upon the gospels as 
we have them now. On the other hand, certain considerations 
assure us: (@) Too much may easily be made of the distance in time 
between the events and the second generation. A second generation 
does not arrive all at once. Many of the contemporaries of Christ 
must have been living near to the close of the century. It is reason- 
able to suppose that there would have been enough of these to keep 
the narrator close to the facts as they happened. (6) Again, the 
gospels are not mere transcripts of popular tradition. Luke expressly 
claims to draw his narrative from the testimony of eyewitnesses, and 
early tradition affirms the same of Mark, reporting that it contains 
the reminiscences of Peter. The gospels may have been written in 
part for the very purpose of correcting popular tradition, as Luke 
declares in his preface that he wrote in order that Theophilus might 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein he had been instruc- 
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ted. (c) One of the gospels, that of John, professes to be from the 
hand of an eyewitness, and although an eyewitness may err, the 
presumption is always in his favor. (d) When we allow for the lapse 
of time between the events themselves and the record of them as 
found in the gospels, we must allow for the extraordinary character 
of the material; and also for the character and circumstances of those 
who received the impressions of Christ and his words and deeds. 

12. How much can be made of the second difficulty—the known tendency 
to admit what is mythical into the account given of a hero? 

That this is a common tendency the accounts given of Thomas 
a Becket and St. Francis of Assisi witness. It is, of course, possible 
that something of the kind occurred in the case of the written record 
of the life of Jesus. It is to be remembered, however, that even with 
the mixture of fact and fiction in the accounts of the two men named 
above, the mythical element does not dim the substantial clearness 
with which these characters stand forth as historical. For the sake of 
the argument, it may be granted for the moment that the accounts of 
the birth of Jesus, the angel visitations, and even some of the Mas- 
ter’s recorded miracles are tinged with myth; yet there is still a large 
amount of material which is absolutely trustworthy, and from this 
material we can find all that is essential to a knowledge of the character 
of Christ as the full revelation of God. 

13. How much can be made of the likelihood of personal bias on the part 
of the writers ? 

We know that the writers were not mere chroniclers, but each 
wrote with a deep religious purpose, which influenced him in the 
selection and use of material. But, notwithstanding this fact, the 

3 “With the man who lives a life full of bustling activity, impression overlays 
impression, till all is blurred and confused. But in the life of a peasant impressions 
are so rare that they assume abnormal vividness; and thus a certain event or incident, 
which at the time seemed extraordinary, is an indelible spot of light in the gray gloom 
of many monotonous years. The men who saw most of Christ were of this order. 
The most thrilling hour they had ever known was that in which Christ first addressed 
them. In many cases this meeting with Christ had been associated with some tragic 
or impressive incident which they were not likely to forget—the threatened death of a 
parent, the recovery from sickness of a friend, the recall to sanity of a demented child— 
the wings of wonder had hovered over the gray lives of these men for a day and a night; 
their hearts, their imagination had been profoundly stirred. Was it likely they could 
forget ?”—William J. Dawson, The Life of Christ, pp. 13, 14. 
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several representations of Jesus in the gospels substantially agree. 
It is one Christ that after all is presented, and not three or four. 

14. Are there not discrepancies and contradictions in the gospels, and do 
they not invalidate the testimony of the evangelists ? 

There are many disagreements and even contradictions. We 
gain nothing by disregarding them, and cannot deny them. Three 
examples may serve to illustrate: (a) In Mark 6:8-12 the disciples 
are allowed to take a staff, but in Matt. 10:10 and Luke 9:3 ff. they 
are not so allowed. (b) In Mark 5:23 Jairus tells Jesus that his 
daughter is at the point of death, but in Matt. 9:18 he is reported 
as saying that she is already dead. (c) Matt. 8:5-13 tells us that 
the Capernaum centurion came to Jesus in person, but Luke 7:1-10 
says that he sent messengers instead. 

15. How are we to account for these differences and for omissions in one 
gospel of matter found in another? 

_ The differences are due, in part, to the fact that there were several 
witnesses of the various events in the life of Jesus, and that from 
the testimony of these witnesses there arose different accounts of 
Jesus’ deeds and sayings; in part, to variations inevitably introduced 
as the stories were repeated; in part, to the (relatively slight) modifica- 
tions of the same sources by the different evangelists. There is 
agreement in testimony in the great things, along with various degrees 
of difference in detail. The omissions are to be accounted for by 
two facts: (a) the same sources were not present to all the writers; 
(b) the several evangelists, each having a specific purpose, are influ- 
enced by this purpose in the selection of material. 

16. ‘What books in the New Testament contain the chief record of the life 
of Jesus? 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, known as the gospels. 

17. Has there been any grouping of these books? 

Yes. The first three are grouped together and are called the 
synoptic gospels, because they take, in so large part, the same view 
of the ministry of Jesus, recognizing the same periods and recording 
to a considerable extent the same events. The fourth gospel is 


known as the gospel of John. It manifestly treats of the same Jesus, 


who is the subject of the other three, yet, in a literary sense, pursues 
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an almost entirely different course from that followed by the other 
gospels. 

18. What is the so-called synoptic problem ? 

It is the problem of determining the mutual relations of the first 
three gospels, in which is involved the discovery of their literary 
sources. 

19. What constitute the main elements of the synoptic problem ? 

(a) The resemblances of these gospels to one another in several 
particulars; (b) the differences among the synoptists; (c) the state- 
ments of the gospels themselves, or of early Christian writers, con- 
cerning the origin of the several gospels. 


20. What do the gospels themselves say regarding their origin ? 

(a) Matthew and Mark say nothing; (b) Luke refers to written 
documents then in existence and to the testimony of eyewitnesses 
(1:1-4). (c) The fourth gospel speaks of the writer as an eyewitness 
of the events which he narrates, 1:14; 19:35; see also 21:24. 


* ax. Do we know anything outside the gospels of Matthew and Mark regard 
ing their respective origin? — 

Yes. Eusebius of Cesarea in Palestine, who died about 340 A. D., 
quotes, in his Church History, Book III, chap. 39, the following 
statements made by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia Minor, who 
died probably between the years 125 and 150 A. D.: “So then 
Matthew wrote the Oracles (Logia) in the Hebrew language, and 
everyone interpreted them as he was able.”4 ‘This also the pres- 
byter said: Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down accurately, though not indeed in order, whatever he remem- 
bered of the things said or done by Christ. For he neither heard 
the Lord nor followed him, but, afterward, as I have said, he followed 
Peter, who adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, but with 
no intention of giving a connected account of the Lord’s discourses, 
so that Mark committed no error while he thus wrote some things 

4 Eusebius himself says (Church History, III, 24): “Matthew, who had at first 
preached to the Hebrews, when he was about to go to other peoples, committed his 
gospel to writing in his native tongue, and thus compensated those whom he was 
obliged to leave for the loss of his presence.” (Just what this Hebrew—Aramaic— 


collection of “logia” was, and what its relation to our Greek gospel of Matthew, is one 
of the questions connected with the “synoptic problem.”’) 
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as he remembered them. For he was careful of one thing, not to 
omit any of the things which he had heard and not to state them 
falsely.”” The “presbyter” whom Eusebius quotes probably belonged 
to a generation older than that of Papias himself, and this testimony, 
therefore, is very early. 

22. Is the Matthew gospel spoken of by Papias our gospel of Matthew? 

Probably not. The “Logia” spoken of by Papias is probably 
one of the chief sources of our Matthew, as the Peter reminiscences 
were the basis of our Mark. 

23. What are the chief theories respecting the sources of the synoptic gospels ? 

Most living scholars hold one or the other of two general theories: 


(a) that the oral teaching and preaching of the apostles and early 


missionaries were themselves the direct sources of our gospels without 
dependence one upon the other; (b) that from the oral narrative 
of Jesus’ life there arose two gospels, say the gospel of Mark and the 
original Matthew, or possibly more than two, and that from these 
and oral tradition our present gospels arose. 

24. What is the problem presented by the gospel according to John? 

While the question of sources is not excluded, yet the great question 
is that of authorship. Is it, as tradition affirms, the work of John, or 
not ? 

25. What are the chief views in reference to this question ? 

(a) It is in the strictest sense the work of the apostle. (6) It is 
simply a spurious work of the second century. (c) It proceeds in 
large part from John as the chief source, but owes its present form to 
others, presumably to a disciple, or to disciples, of John. 

26. Where does the truth seem to lie? 

Modern opinion is much divided, but there is a strong tendency to 
some form of the third view. 

27. What, then, in conclusion, can be said respecting the sources of our 
gospels as we have them now? ' 

There is a clearly marked tendency among the best modern 
scholars to agree on the following as the main sources: 

(a) A written collection of the sayings of Jesus, known as the 
“Logia,” evidently written, in Aramaic or Hebrew, by“the apostle 
Matthew. 
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(0) A written record of the reminiscences of the apostle Peter 
made by Mark, and forming the chief source of our present gospel 
of Mark. 

c) Oral tradition—individual reminiscences, forming additional 
sources of all the synoptic gospels. 

d) The reminiscences of the apostle John forming the essential 
source of the gospel of that name. 

Our present Matthew is generally held to be based largely on 
Mark and the original Matthew, and Luke is also held to have 
employed Mark and the original Matthew as his chief sources. 

28. On the basis of these chief sources, then, what assurance have we that 
in the four gospels we have a credible record? 

The assurance, that the gospels substantially as we have them, 
contain materials dating from apostolic times and derived in large 
part from men who themselves were companions of Jesus, and that 
these sources were employed by men who intended to give a true 
picture of Jesus. 


IV. THE POSITIVE EVIDENCES OF THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE 
GOSPELS 

29. Are there any positive evidences of the trustworthiness of the gospels? 

Yes, there are many. They are of two sorts, external and internal. 

30. What are the external evidences ? 

There are four lines of these evidences: (a) non-Christian testi- 
mony; (b) the existence and records of the Christian church; (c) 
letters of companions of Jesus; (d) letters of Paul. 

a) The non-Christian testimony.—While this is quite meager, and 
some of it is open to the suspicion of interpolation and spuriousness, 
yet it is attested by some of the most trustworthy of ancient writers5 
that in the early part of the first century there lived in Judea a man, 
Jesus by name, known also as the Christ, who was put to death in 
the reign of Tiberius, under the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate; 
that from him there took its rise a religious sect, who worshiped him, 
and took his name, being called Christians; and that this sect spread 
abroad as far as Bithynia and Rome. 


5 Josephus, Antiquities, XX, ix, 1; XVIII, iii. 3; XVIII, v, 2; Tacitus, Annals, 
XV, 44; Pliny, Epistles, X, 96; Suetonius, Life of Claudius, chap. 25; Life of Nero, 
chap. 16. 
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b) The existence and records of the Christian church.—There is 
in existence today, nearly nineteen hundred years after the death of 
its reputed founder, an institution composed of those who believe in 
the Christ, and calling itself after his name, whose history and whose 
present influence demand a mighty cause. The record of Jesus 
of Nazareth, as we have it in the gospels, furnishes us with an adequate 
cause for the history and existence of the Christian church, and if that 
record be taken away, we are left without anything that can in any 
way begin to explain the origin and development of that church. 

c) Letters of companions of Jesus.—These letters were written by 
James, Peter, and John. Modern criticism has questioned them all, 
but 1 Peter and 1 John are regarded as genuine by a large number 
of critical scholars. What have these to contribute to the biography 
of Christ? If-the data found there coincide with the testimony of 
the gospels, then we have an external evidence of the trustworthiness 
of the gospels. (1) Peter claims to be an eyewitness to the following 
facts concerning Jesus: his sinless life (2:22; 3:18); his sufferings 
and death (1:11-19; 2:21-24; 3:18; 4:1); his resurrection (1:3; 
3:18, 21). Frequent appeal is made to his patience, and constant 
recognition of him as Lord by Peter and his fellow-Christians is 
shown. (2) John, the author of the first epistle, explicitly claims 
personal acquaintance with Jesus (1:1-3); he refers to his coming 
in the flesh (4:2; 3:8; 4:9, 10, 14; 5:20); to his sinlessness (3:5); 
to his death (5:6; 1:7; 12:2; 4:10). 

Thus the main outlines of the gospel record are found to be the 
same as those drawn by the companions of Jesus whose letters we 
have, and’ the agreement found here leads us safely to infer that 
the rest of the record is, in the main, thoroughly reliable. 

d) Letters of Paul.—After a century of criticism, these seven 
letters are with practical unanimity admitted and maintained by 
scholars as genuine letters of Paul, viz.: 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, and Philemon. Con- 
cerning these letters there is not even such doubt as exists concern- 
ing 1 John and 1 Peter. These documents are, moreover, nearer 
to the actual life of Jesus than any others that we now have, and 
their authenticity is established more firmly than that of any other 
early Christian writings. What do these letters of Paul reveal con- 
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cerning Jesus? He was born of a Jewish mother and was a descend- 
ant of David (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 1:3; 9:5); his personal ministry 
was among his own people, the Jews (Rom. 15:8); in character he 
was meek and gentle, a servant of God, obedient to his will even to 
the point of surrendering himself to die (2 Cor. 10:1; Rom. 15:3; 
Phil. 2:8); he was free from sin (2 Cor. 5:21); he taught the mutual 
bearing of burdens (Gal. 6:2); he forbade divorce (1 Cor. 7:10); 
he taught the principle that preachers of the gospel should live by 
the gospel (1 Cor. 9:14); he instituted the Lord’s Supper (x Cor. 
11:23-25); his death was the work of the Jews, but at the hands 
of the Romans; he was crucified and died on the cross an ignominious 
death, yet not for any evil he had done; he knew no sin, but died 
on behalf of sinners; nor did he die unwillingly; he gave himself, 
recognizing it as God’s will for him (1 Thess. 2:15; 4:14; 5:19; Gal. 
324; 22290, 3:1, 13; 6:29, 14; 2 Cor. 2:03; 9:3, 8; 527; 8:12; 


-I11:23-26; 15:3; 2 Cor. 5:15; 13:4; Rom. 3:25; 4:25; 5:6, 10; 


6:3; 8:32, 34; 14:9, 15; Phil. 2:8; 3:10, 18); on the third day 
he was raised again and appeared to Peter, then to the Twelve, then 
to above five hundred at once, of whom the greater part were then 
living when 1 Corinthians was written; then to all the apostles; 
and last of all to Paul also (1 Thess. 1:10; 4:14; Gal. 1:1; 1 Cor. 
9:1; 15:4-8, 12-23; 2 Cor. 5:15; Rom. 1:4; 4:24, 25; 6:4, 9; 


8:11, 34; 10:9; 14:9; Phil. 3:10); it also appears that Jesus had 


been understood to say that he would return from heaven whither 
he was believed to have gone after his resurrection (1 Thess. 1:10; 
Rom. 8:34; Phil. 3:20; cf. 1 Thess. 4:15-17). 

While there is no reference to his miracles or parables, no account 
of his missionary journeys, yet there is frequent reference to the 
great central facts of his life. The figure of Jesus stands before us 
here with self-consistency and clearness. The main facts of the 
gospels are ‘certified to by the unimpeached testimony of one who 
was of Jesus’ own nation, born in almost the same year, a resident 
of Jerusalem after Jesus’ death, an unprejudiced witness, or, rather, 
one who at the beginning was bitterly prejudiced against him and 
his claims, whose testimony is, therefore, all the more significant. 

-. Thus by the testimony of Jews, gentiles, and Christians, by the 
evidence of historians of the first early part of the second century, of 
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well-authenticated letters written not far from the middle of the 
first century, the great cardinal facts respecting Jesus as a historical 
person are established beyond shadow of reasonable doubt. 


31. What are the internal evidences of the trustworthiness of the gospels ? 

a) Luke’s statement (1:1-4) indicates his intention to use with 
discrimination and accuracy the best sources at his command, which 
he believed to be based upon the testimony of eyewitnesses. From 
the purpose of his gospel—to put Theophilus in possession of the 
exact facts of Jesus’ life as far as he could determine them by pains- 
taking labor—it is but just to assume, until it is disproved by evi- 
dence, that his sources were of the character which he ascribed to 
them, and that in his gospel we shall find the result of a discrimi- 
nating judgment. This places the stamp, not of absolute correct- 
ness, but of the approval of an intelligent and honest writer of the 
first century, substantially upon the following material: (1) the 
gospel of Mark; it is now generally admitted that Mark was one of 
the principal sources of Luke; (2) that part of the gospel of Matthew 
which is common with Luke; (3) that which is peculiar to Luke’s 
gospel. 

b) Respecting the matter peculiar to Matthew we have no state- 
ment of the first evangelist himself, nor can the statement of Luke’s 
preface be made to apply to it directly. But it is highly probable 
that precisely this material, found only in Matthew’s gospel, is, so 
_ far at least as it consists of sayings of Jesus, derived from that origi- 
nal gospel of Matthew of which Papias speaks. And it is precisely 
these sayings that perhaps of all the recorded utterances of Jesus 
commend themselves most strongly as his by their originality and 
profound moral insight. 

c) The teachings of Jesus as recorded in the synoptic gospels 
cannot reasonably be ascribed to any other person, or group of 
persons, in the age in which the gospels arose. By their simplicity 

6 It is worthy of note, however, that, though Luke’s investigation referred to in 
the words, “having carefully traced out the course of all things from the beginning,” 
presumably extended over the whole scope of his book, yet by characterizing those 
from whom the gospel narrative was originally derived as those “who from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” a phrase which designates not two 


classes but one class fulfilling two qualifications, he in effect limits his claim to possess 
gospel sources based on eyewitness knowledge to the public career of Jesus, 
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of expression, coupled with keenness of moral insight and breadth 
of horizon, they require as their author one greater than scribe, or 
rabbi, or apostle, and can be accounted for only as proceeding from 
a great personality, such as the gospels tell us Jesus was. 

d) Here and there throughout the gospels are evidences furnished 
by words, references, and narrations that wear the unmistakable 
marks of trustworthiness. Of slight, yet significant, weight when 
viewed singly, when linked together they constitute a strong chain 
of favorable evidence for the historicity of the gospels. Such are 
the following: (1) The occurrence of names and designations of 
our Lord which in the second century had become obsolete, i. e., 
“Jesus,” “Son of man;” names which were later superseded almost 
entirely by the word “Christ.” (2) The correctness of geographical 


references, and of all references to both Jewish and Roman customs 


and history. (3) The unhesitating and frank exposure of the 
weakness and failings of the Twelve; their slowness in apprehending 
the meaning of the parables, the failure of their faith on critical 
occasions, the worldliness of their ambitions, their wrangling, the 
abandonment of their Lord. The thing as it happened is told with 
no attempt at evasion, or justification. Men are not likely to invent 
anecdotes to their own discredit. 

e) The crowning evidence, however, is in the character of Jesus 
as revealed in the gospels. The four portraits of Christ drawn by 
different men, while they differ in many details, are yet one. The 
character of Christ revealed in them is so far superior to any known 
to history that he cannot be the creation of these narrators; they 
could not have invented him. -To have imagined such a perfectly 
complete and symmetrical character without an actual life like that 
of Jesus from which to draw, would be a miracle beyond belief. 

32. What, then, is the net result of this twofold evidence ? 

Accepting on authority what all competent authorities agree in 
accepting, we reach the firm conviction that the gospels were written 
by men who intended to tell only the truth; that they had access to 
sources of information in the main trustworthy; and that, therefore, 


-we have in the gospels a substantially correct record of fact; espe- 
‘cially that we have in the Jesus there portrayed a historical character. 
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33- In order to be trustworthy, then, must every statement found in the 
gospels be literally true ? 

No. All the narratives in the gospels are not of equal historical 
value. Careful and reverent study must sift the material as we have 
it, and determine what, if any, unhistorical elements have found 
their way into the record. There are differences between the gospels 
in their reports of Jesus’ teaching. But these very differences can 
be so used as to yield us a more accurate knowledge of this teaching 
than could be gained from one gospel alone. Neither diversity of 
report nor inaccuracy can obscure the surpassingly significant story 
of Jesus’ life given us in the gospels. 

34- It is pertinent then to ask: What is it that we seek in the gospels? 

It is acquaintance with Jesus Christ. A careful survey of the 
evidences previously cited reveals that the gospels, as we have them, 
present us with an undeniably lifelike portrait of Christ, and also 
with so accurate a report of his words that we can form a true esti- 
mate of his teaching. The Christ of the gospels is the supreme fact 
of history, and upon his words and work, substantially as found in 
our gospels, we can confidently build. 
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THE LATE DR. A. B. DAVIDSON AS PREACHER AND ESSAYIST!? 


PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN, B.A., D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 


Dr. Davidson lived and worked during a period when biblical criticism 
made great advances both as to point of view and results; or, in other 
words, a time when the work of previous generations was beginning to 
exercise a powerful influence on the student of Scripture. He was quite 
well acquainted with what was going on in his own field, but was afraid 
of overhasty movement, and was content to move slowly from stage to 
stage. He seems in many cases to have stimulated his students more by 
suggestion than by actual statement. The result is seen in the two volumes 
on Old Testament prophecy and Old Testament theology that have 
appeared since his death. It is not likely that their author would ever 
have published the lectures contained in those two volumes in their present 
form, as they give us, not the final, finished treatment for which he longed, 
but a series of efforts in which the old and the new appear side by side, 
waiting for fuller harmony. 

Considering the three volumes now before us as a whole, we feel some- 
thing of the same impression; but in this case each sermon or essay can 
be regarded as a separate and completed product, expressing the fragment 
of truth suited to the particular circumstances. 

Let us deal, then, briefly with the essays first, reserving the greater 
part of our article for a study of the preacher. Dr. Davidson had all the 
qualities necessary for a great essayist: thoroughness of information, 
clearness of thought, beauty of expression. These three essential powers 
he shows in many various ways by his lucid definiteness, his fine discrimina- 
tions, striking contrasts, and apt illustrations. Where the subject admits 
of clear, simple treatment, Dr. Davidson’s essays reach a condition of 
clearness, strength, and beauty that is well-nigh perfect. The essay on 
“Arabic Poetry” (p. 254) is an illustration of this. Here the subject is 
unfolded step by step, gaining in lucidity and force until it reaches an 

1 Biblical and Literary Essays. By the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1902. Pp. ix+320. $1.75. 

The Called of God, pp. 336; $2. Waiting upon God, pp. ix+ 378; $2.50. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; .New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 
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appropriate and convincing close. In its genera] arrangement as well as 
in its minute details this essay is marked by masterly strength and simpli- 
city. 

It could certainly never be said of any of his essays, in words which he 
is reported to have used in criticising a student, that “half might be left 
out, and it did not matter which half.” As a rule, the student may take 
these essays as models of clear, sober, well-balanced statement, furnished 
with arguments that are forceful and illustrations that are luminous. Of 
course, there is abundant room for discussion in the topics treated and 
opinions expressed; e. g., on such points as that of translation, where Dr. 
Davidson says: ‘Our American brethren perform the most curious antics 
here” (p. 219); or even in the expositions, as, for instance, that of the 
second psalm, where those who maintain that “thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron” is below the Christian ideal, are said to be ‘‘too Christian 

‘in their sentiments;” and Rev. 12:5; Luke 19:27 are quoted in support 
of this judgment. These are only specimens of details in exposition about 
which there must always be room for difference of opinion. 

Such things do not lead us to question the strong statement made by 
Professor Paterson: 

To the accuracy and taste of a finished linguist, Professor Davidson added 

the deep insight of a philosophic thinker and the spiritual intensity of a large- 
hearted Christian.? 
But we are compelled to note that, so far as we can gather from these 
essays, the “philosophy” was not in all cases thoroughly applied to the 
interpretation of history. For example, of the Old Testament apocrypha 
it is said: 

It is not biblical. It has no historic place in the Jewish canon. Certainly 
in these days it has tremendous interest. It comes to us as the only utterances 
out of that dark night which came down upon the Jewish church when it slept 
for four hundred years, and awoke, and arose, and found itself Christian.s 
No one will now maintain that this sentence does anything like justice 
to one of the most important periods in the history of the world, when the 
Jewish church fought for its very life, and the conflict of Hebrew with 
Hellenic modes of thought prepared the way for a new intellectual and 
spiritual world. But does it even harmonize with the teaching of the next 
paragraph in which we are told that “in God’s procedure there came no 
sudden starts. Imperfection orbs slowly into perfection;”” and where we 
are warned rather than invited to study this great period, just because our 
ears are vexed with “origins” and “antecedents” ? 

2 Preface, p. viii. 3 Essays, p. 4. 
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We may be reminded that the form of many of these statements would 
have been changed had Dr. Davidson lived to revise them himself. That 
is quite probable, and it constitutes a difficulty for the reviewer. Dr. 
Davidson’s mind, as we see from other passages, was of the judicial type. 
When he reviewed a new book by an “‘advanced critic,” he was very keen 
to see the weaknesses and excesses in the presentation of the case, but at 
the same time the strong points were, if not eagerly accepted, slowly acknowl- 
edged. Hence outsiders were often surprised to discover that a man so 
conservative in temper had advanced so far along a particular path. As 
an illustration, consider carefully the analysis of the book of Isaiah given 
in the ‘Temple Bible” edition. 

In the “Biographical Introduction” (p. 41) of The Called of God, we 
read: ‘‘Davidson was a preacher malgré lui.” With almost as much 
truth it might be said that he was a philosopher in spite of himself. We 
all admire his philosophic gifts, but we are not surprised to read that “his 
distrust of philosophy and its methods lasted to the end, and was often 
sarcastically expressed.” Would it be unfair to call the man who indited 
the following passage a critic in spite of himself ? 

May we not hope that criticism will have its day, and that some of us may live 
to see it as much a matter of the past as some of the subtle doctrinal discussions of 
the Middle Ages or the seventeenth century? Will the time not come when 
men will care little who was the author of documents, when the question asked 
will not be, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas was the author of an epistle, but 
whether the epistle contains sound advice ?4 
Certainly, the general truth he is enforcing is clear enough, that “the 
pedantry of exact scholarship” may injuriously affect a translation. But, 
surely, we do not sigh to be rid of criticism, if it is such a process as is 
indicated in the definition found in Biblical and Literary Essays (p. 320): 

Criticism is the effort of exegesis to be historical. The effort can never be 
more than partially successful. But though there may be many failures, the 
idea of historical exegesis is valuable because it gives us the right idea of Scrip- 
ture which is the reflection of the presence of the living God in human history. 
And the thoughtful Bible student only wishes to have these questions of 
authorship and date answered because he expects through such answers 
to have light cast upon the documents. Does not the real life of prophetic 
teaching and the sound advice of an epistle appear in a clearer light when 
we understand the historical circumstances in which they had their origin ? 

Speaking upon the question whether the great sermon beginning with 
Isa., chap. 40, was written almost two centuries before it was needed, 

4 Essays, p. 218. 
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Dr. Davidson declared: ‘That is a question, however, which does not 
in the least affect the meaning of the prophecies.”s The fact is that Pro- 
fessor Davidson did regard such questions as important in their own place, 
but he would not yield them the supreme place that some claimed for 
them. This was his temperament right through. He always saw the two 
or more sides of a question, and he was anxious to do full justice to any 
view, but at the ame time to limit and qualify it so that it should not run 
to ‘the falsehood of extremes.” 

This quality comes out in his sermons, and gives rise to many a thought- 
ful, carefully balanced statement, of which we can quote only one or two: 

It is not always easy to say whether silence on religious subjects be a good 
sign or a bad. If you cannot draw a man into conversation at all on these things, 
there must be something wrong. Yet too ready speech may be only a proof of 
a shallow mind that is too superficial to feel the hollowness of speaking about that 
of which it has no experience.® 
The popular preacher, even at his best, seizes a fragment of truth and 
presses it home with impetuous zeal, allowing in the meantime other aspects 
of truth to take care of themselves. That is a needful kind of service, 
and if Dr. Davidson had been called to the regular ministry, probably his 
preaching might have been modified in this direction by the pressure of 
actual circumstances. Surely, we are justified in thinking thus when we 
find in these occasional sermons all the qualities that go to make up the 
most effective kind of preaching: good homiletic arrangement, cogent 
argument, vivid imagination, poetic expression which at times takes on 
a little rhetorical exaggeration, and, above all, keen sympathy with the 
spiritual needs and struggles of men. He seems to settle this matter 
himself, when he says: ; 

The rationale of the preacher is that he isa man. His position as a member 
of that unity, the human race, accounts for his declaring the “Good Tidings” 
to them. The gospel quickens the feelings arising out of this position.’ 

He was certainly a man who felt the pressure of life’s mystery, who hungered 
for the revelation of God, and who was, moreover, gifted with noble powers 
as an interpreter and expositor. His work was to be a teacher and guide 
of preachers, and in that line he had a very rich, full career. 

: 5 Waiting on God, p. 4. On p. 357 of the same volume we have the more correct 
statement that ‘the prophets all stand amidst the circumstances of human life and the 


conditions of the world surrounding them in their own day. It is these that they 
survey.” 


6 Waiting on God, p. 72; see also The Called of God, pp. 94, 223, 305- 
7 Essays, p. 292. 
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The sermons that are here given are of the kind that the church needs, 
in that they are thoroughly exegetical and expository in the best sense; 
and because of this they abound in thoughtful suggestions which are 
strictly applicable. to the religious life of our own time. One quotation 
from this class of passages must be allowed: 

Hence the helps which weak faith tries sometimes to create for itself in the 
shape of tents, retreats, religious conferences, withdrawals from public life, and 
other appliances. These things are a confession that faith is weak and strug- 
gling for existence. They are like the stimulants administered to one that is 
sick, in order to keep up the vitality. One in robust health does not need them. 
And they are useful only on the first or second occasion on which they are tried, 
but positively mischievous when resorted to habitually. For, in addition to 
their making religion depend on these stimulants, one observes that such con- 
ferences continually tend to decline; and the world gets hold of them, and infuses 
its own spirit into them; and they become mere gatherings of what is called, 
with unconscious sarcasm, the religious world; and are stages on which the love 
of pre-eminence and the other passions of human nature play their part, with 
as little disguise as they do on mere secular platforms.® 

Many other passages might be quoted or references given showing 
originality of treatment, subtlety of analysis, vivid description of passion 
or conduct, and a habit of dwelling upon the neglected or unsuspected 
aspect of a subject; but for these we must refer the student to the discourses 
themselves, and especially to the biographical sermons in the volume 
entitled The Called of God. 

One word must be said in conclusion, and in saying this word we would 
not like to incur the reproach of ungraciously complaining because the 
life of a great man was not different in its character and tone. We are 
thankful for the life as it was, and appreciate the service rendered as one 
of God’s great gifts to our generation; but our subject is scarcely finished 
unless we point out that Dr. Davidson’s sermons do not contribute very 
much to illuminate the question of how far and in what way the results 
of modern criticism can be applied to preaching on Old Testament subjects. 
In the volume Waiting upon God, out of the fifteen sermons only four are 
on Old Testament themes. Of these four, one treats Ps. 51 from the point 
of view of the Davidic authorship; the other three are masterly expositions 
based upon the most recent scholarship. In The Called of God eight out 
of thirteen sermons are subjects chosen from the Old Testament. The 
two remarkable discourses on “‘Saul’s Reprobation” and “Elijah’s Flight” 
are among the noblest specimens of Dr. Davidson’s preaching gift. In 
several of these discourses we see the Old Testament specialist rs 

8 The Called of God, p. 69. 
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out of his treasury things new and old for the edification of the church, 
and we are glad to have one more proof that technical scholarship need not 
unfit a man for public teaching. At present many are asking: What 
effect is criticism likely to have upon preaching? Suppose the views 
presented in the latest critical commentaries are in the main correct, in 
what way must the preacher now handle the Old Testament histories so 
as to be frank with his hearers, do justice to his own “‘exegetical conscience,” 
and bring out powerfully the permanent spiritual truths? That question 
must be faced by those whose business it is to give sane and helpful guidance 
to young preachers. A man of Dr. Davidson’s abilities could have made 
a valuable contribution toward its settlement, and he does approach the 
subject in the essay on “‘The Uses of the Old Testament for Edification;” 
but what he is mainly concerned with there is to show that criticism has 
not touched “the doctrines of the faith.” A preacher may be convinced 
that the fundamental truths on which the spiritual life rests are unshaken, 
and yet may be perplexed as to the best way of using for edification the 
stories in which the faith of the Hebrew people is embodied. Each genera- 
tion of preachers must face its own questions, and while we give thanks 
for the great gifts of the men who are gone, we may cherish the faith that 
to devout, diligent students there will be given increasing light in the 
attempt to make the record of God’s past dealings available for the church 
of our own time. But, in order to do this, we must surely believe that in 
the realm of criticism also there is no real loss; if the new view is true, then 
it is for us better than the old, not only more correct, but also more useful. 
Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that Isa., chap. 40, is a product of 
the Exile period, and that Ps. 51 is by a poet of the same or a later time. 
It must be important for the preacher to understand this, as the best prepara- 
tion for vivid exposition is the preacher’s own realization of the circum- 
stance that gave meaning and appropriateness to these great utterances. 
One can only regret that some of the statements found in these volumes 
tend to obscure the professor’s own great saying, that criticism is the effort 
of exegesis to become historical, and by becoming historical to find the 
ways of God in the life of man. 
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The Passing of Semi-Hypnotic Sermons 


In the American Journal of Religious Sociology and Education for 
August Professor Klein, of the State Normal School, Duluth, Minn., 
records the results of the questionaire on the effect of a sermon on a con- 
gregation. Of thirty answers 50 per cent. indicate an emotional response. 
Altogether the replies indicate that the sermon has lost much of its stimu- 
lating power because of the lessened authority of the clergy. This lessened 
authority is the basis of what Professor Klein calls the suggestive and 
semi-hypnotic power of the sermon. While this may be an interesting 
conclusion, the really serious matter in the answers given by the investi-_ 
gation is the fact that sermons do not get hold of the real life of the people. 
With the working-men on the one side and the cultured classes on the 
other, are we not in danger of making our preaching simply an appeal to 
religious persons whose income runs from $600 to $3,000 a year? The 
real preacher will have a message for other people than these, and he will 
not need to rely on semi-hypnotism either. To our mind our psychological 
friends are rather overworking adolescence and hypnotism in religion. 


The Religious Individualism of a Socialist . 


In a recent address delivered by a prominent socialist in Chicago occur. 
these words: 


I have no church connections, and because I have no church connections, it 
might be inferred that I have no religious convictions. Yet the differences in 
religious opinion between myself and my friends of the churches are probably 
neither so numerous nor so radical as might be imagined. In the final analysis, 
our disputes would hinge, I think, chiefly upon questions of ecclesiasticism. For. 
I reject what my friends of the churches are pleased to call their spiritual author- 
ities, and rest my religious faith upon what I am pleased to call my own perceptions 
and my own reason. 

These words do not refer to socialism, but rather to the general religious 
attitude of the speaker. They deserve careful attention on the part of 
ministers, because they represent an attitude of mind which is by no means 
uncommon. In fact, one of the large problems that face organized Chris- 
tianity today is the utilization of religious forces which exist outside of the 
church. It will not do to say that a failure to join the church is prima 
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facie evidence of badness. There are few people nowadays who would 
hold such a view as that. In fact, in some cases men are undoubtedly 
kept from joining the church by excessive honesty. They do not want to 
be understood to profess more than they actually believe or can live. At 
the same time, religious men and women ought to be in the churches. 
Standing as individuals, their influence is dissipated. Joining with an 
organization, they can aid interests to which they really are devoted. As 
most of us are coming to see, a church is not intended to be a theological 
class where everybody believes exectly alike, but an organization in which 
the faith and good impulses of the individual may be strengthened and 
enlarged by co-operation. We join the church, not to be saved, but to 
save. 


The Origin of the Sign of the Fish 

Professor Pischel, the famous Sanskrit scholar, prints a very learned 
paper in the Proceedings of the Roval Prussian Academy oj Sciences at 
Berlin, philosophical-historical section, 1905, pp. 506-32, in which he 
maintains that the fish as a symbol of Christ, the Savior, had its origin in 
India. The fish which saved Manu, the progenitor of the human race, is 
considered the god Brahman, or mostly as Vishnu. From the worshipers 
of Vishnu the symbol was adopted by the Buddhists, who communicated 


it to the Christians in Turkestan, whence it spread to all the world of 
Christendom. The fish as a symbol of good luck can be traced in India 
as far back as the fifth century B. C. But do likenesses always imply 
genealogical descent ? 


Exploration and Discovery 


AT a recent sitting of the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, Professor Hugo 
Winckler offered some interesting remarks on the excavations of the French 
archeologists in Susa. The most important of the recent results in Susa 
are to be found in an inscription in an entirely new script, the elements of 
which are not wedges—an inscription which is arranged in vertical columns 
beneath two columns of old Babylonian cuneiform. As the upper inscrip- 
tion deals with a king who is known to have ruled at the beginning of the 
third thousand years before Christ, it is highly probable that the unknown 
script is to be dated in the same age. We thus stand in the presence of a 
problem involving a new system of writing for a period of the remotest 
antiquity. Since the discovery of this singular inscription the French 
excavators have turned up a great number of clay tablets bearing writing 
of the same character. These tablets, in view of their form and the great 
quantities in which they have been found, are evidently business docu- 
ments. Whether this be the script writing of the Babylonians, or the 
first examples coming under our notice of a more ancient method of writing 
from hither Asia, to which possibly the early Babylonians owe their system 
of writing, is a problem of which nothing can yet be said. It is possible 
that we stand here on the threshold of new revelations from a remote age 
and an earlier civilization than that of the earliest Babylonian kingdoms. 


Tue French archeologist, Gayet, has been continuing his excavations 
in Antinoé, with great success, and an exhibition of his discoveries has 
recently been held in Paris. These discoveries, which date for the most 
part from the Graeco-Roman and Roman ages, are of great importance to 
classical archeologists, and among them are found survivals of important 
branches of classical art which are very scantily represented in the lands to 
which they owe their origin. 

In the suburbs of Jerusalem, on the property of the Syrian Orphan 
Asylum, an ancient tomb containing inscriptions has recently been exca- 
vated. It belongs to a time when Aramaic and Greek were spoken, side 
by side, in Palestine—that is, probably in 300 to 600 years after Christ. As 
the tomb had been undisturbed, the objects found in it and the inscriptions 
are of some importance. It belonged to a family named Basani, which 
probably came from Beisan to Jerusalem. The Syrian Asylum has had 
the tomb and the stone sarcophagi photographed, and duplicates of these 
photographs can be secured. 
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The Institute of Sacred Literature 


A WORD TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Sunday-school superintendent of today is confronted with a task 
which far transcends in difficulty that imposed upon the superintendent 
of former years. 

The agitation in the Sunday-school field through which methods of 
work and new materials for instruction are coming to be demanded by 
parents and teachers alike finds the superintendent who is not personally 
in touch with educational work, and is likely to be a man with heavy 
business cares, at a great disadvantage. Teachers expect him to lead, 
when he himself needs to be led. Parents expect him to introduce the 
methods of modern education, when he himself is not an educator and 
has no more adequate knowledge of the proper methods than the parents 
who urge him. It is not strange that progress is slow in the educational 
aspect of the Sunday school. 

There is, however, the possibility of bringing the knowledge of sound 
principles of education which may be applied to religious instruction to 
even the most unpromising fields, through the many books now coming 
from the hands of those who are diligently studying the problems of reli- 
gious education. ‘Twenty such books might be mentioned, bearing‘upon the 
Bible, Sunday-school organization, psychology, pedagogy, child-study, and 
the like. In this wealth of readable material lies one solution of the per- 
plexing problem of the weekly teachers’ meeting. The failures to main- 
tain such a meeting are so largely in excess of the successes that one hesi- 
tates to suggest what may prove another failure. But has not failure been 
largely due to lack of definite purpose, or to a method which — 
rather than stimulated growth on the part of the teacher? 

Such a meeting should not be held for the discussion of the bina for 
the following Sunday. A competent teacher can much more profitably 
use the time in personal study, with the needs of his own class in mind, 
than to listen to a general exposition of the lesson upon which he himself 
has spent no labor or thought. A meeting of that sort is likely to produce 
laziness rather than industry in teachers. If, however, some general 
educational work can be carried on from week to week, a real advance in 
the quality of the teaching may be expected, many questions connected 
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with the administration, religious life, or the social work of the school may 
be discussed, and an esprit de corps among teachers and officers may be 
established which will go far toward stimulating better teaching and more 
effective organization. 

No superintendent or teacher, however, wishes to try to read many 
books in any one year. The better plan is to take some well-outlined 
course and keep within its limits. The religious-education course of the 
Institute of Sacred Literature, with its postal bulletins containing résumés, 
questions, and suggestions, was planned with some such use in mind. 

The books can be purchased by the school, and used in common, becom- 
ing at the end of the year a contribution to a permanent teachers’ library; 
or they can be purchased by individual teachers or groups of teachers, or 
borrowed from local libraries. The reading of only one book a month is 
suggested, and a few sets of books would therefore supply a much larger 
number of teachers. Since every alternate month is devoted to reading a 
book of the Bible, only five modern books are read during the year.t The 
reading of some one or more of these books could not fail to provide new 
material for thought and application. 

The Institute reports at this time that those who have thus far regis- 
tered for this reading course are largely ministers, although the course . 
was announced for laymen. Why wait for this sort of knowledge to sift 
down through the pastors to the people? The books are not technical, 
but interesting and readable. Even one such book read iri a year is better 
than none at all, and the appetite for sane popular literature upon religious 
matters .will grow by cultivation. There should be a thousand persons 
at work reading the first book on this course, Dods’s The Bible, its Origin 
and Nature, before the month is ended. 

1 The details of the course were fully described in the September issue of the 
Biblical World. Full information will be furnished on application to the Institute of 
Sacred Literature, University of Chicago. 
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and Workers 


Hans H. Spoerr, Ph.D., has been appointed instructor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament studies at Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN, of Mansfield College, is to visit the United 
States about the holidays, in order to deliver the Deems lectures at the 
University of New York. 

THE project of calling Professor Delitzsch, of Berlin, to America to 
lecture upon Babylonian religion has again been taken up, and reports 
from Berlin indicate that Professor Delitzsch is inclined to accept the call. 

Rev. Carvin GoopspEep, D.D., formerly of McMaster University, 
has accepted the chair of systematic theology, apologetics, and polemics 
in Baylor University, Waco, Tex. He is succeeded in McMaster Univer- 
sity by Rev. E. M. Keirstead, of Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 
Ross G. Murison, B.D., Ph.D., for nine years lecturer in oriental 
languages in the University College, Toronto, died in that city on Sep- 
tember 4, at the age of thirty-nine years. He was the author of the well- 
known Bible-class primers, History of Babylonia and Assyria and History 
of Egypt, and was a successful and greatly beloved teacher. 

Rev. WARREN J. Movutton, who has recently been appointed pro- 
fessor of New Testament exegesis at Bangor Theological Seminary, is a 
graduate of Amherst and of Yale Divinity School. He received his Ph.D. 
from Géttingen in 1898, traveled and studied in Palestine for some time, 
and was a member of the biblical staff at Yale for four years. Dr. 
Moulton‘s knowledge of Hebrew and Syriac, and his familiarity with the 
results of the best scholarship, should make him an important aid to the 
cause of New Testament work in America. 

THE Union Theological Seminary for 1905-6 offers a variety of exten- 
sion courses for lay students, under the direction of Rev. Richard Morse 
Hodge, D.D. The subjects include the life and teaching of Jesus, life 
and teaching of Paul, history of Israel, and literature of the Old Testament. 
A special feature is the course in Sunday-school instruction consisting of 


the practice of modern educational methods in the Sunday school. The 


subjects will embrace manual methods of instruction and story, history, 
literature, memory and worship work, and school organization, manage- 
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ment, architecture, and equipment. This is a most interesting and encour- 
aging sign of real progress in religious education. 


THE past summer has shown further advance in the development of 
ministers’ institutes. Not only have there been great gatherings, like that 
at Winona Lake, but different denominations have carried on more or 
less formal meetings for the instruction or the inspiration of their clergy. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South is the leader in this new and 
highly important educational advance. At Fayette, Mo., Georgetown, 
Tex., and Nashville, Tenn., were held institutes, the total attendance of 
which amounted to several hundred ministers. The sessions of these 
institutes are devoted to serious study of religious subjects and method, 
and are altogether a source of inspiration to more earnest intellectual and 
spiritual life. 


THOSE planning to visit Palestine the coming season will be interested 
in the information that the Turkish government has constructed a railroad 
from ed-Dera’a (Edri) to Damascus. This line parallels the road from 
Mezerib to Damascus, but runs through a much more interesting region 
of the Hauran. At ed-Dera’a there are to be a large station and a hotel. 
The line runs south to the edge of the Arabian Desert. Petra can be 
reached by a day’s journey. Some of the finest ruins in eastern Palestine - 
are also now made easily accessible. As yet it requires a special permit 
from the authorities to ride upon the road, but it is to be hoped that this 
liberty will be increased. With this line and that from Haifa to Beisan 
it is now possible to visit most of the interesting sights in eastern Palestine 
which hitherto have been hardly within the reach of the ordinary tourist. 


How to conduct a city Sunday school in the summer is a problem that 
grows more and more perplexing as the habit of taking a vacation becomes 
more common. An experiment made the past summer by a Sunday 
school in Chicago is worth recording as a suggestion to other schools which 
have the same difficulties. The maintenance of class organizations being 
impracticable because of the large number of absences both of teachers 
and pupils, all who were present were combined into a congregation. 
A form of service was adopted resembling in general that of a church 
service, but adapted to the age of the pupils, and varied from Sun- 
day to Sunday. In place of a sermon, or of a lesson assigned for pre- 
vious study, a fifteen-minute address was given by some officer of the 
school, or other speaker, the successive addresses constituting a series 


under the general title ““Our Creditors.’”” On the card announcing the 
series of addresses were the quotations: “‘I am debtor both to Greeks and 
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Barbarians, both to wise and foolish”; ‘Render to Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, to God the things that are God’s”; “Render to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honor to whom honor”; ‘We are the heirs of the past: we are 
debtors to the future.”” The following is the list of subjects: “‘Our Coun- 
try,” ‘Our State and City,” “‘Our Homes,” “Our Bible,” “Our Church,” 
“The Nations of the World,” ‘Our Fellow-Men,” “‘The Sabbath Day,” 
“Ancient Civilizations,” “The Hymns of the Church,” “Our Public 
Schools.” The arrangement of the topics was in part controlled by the 
wish to connect the first address with the Fourth of July, and the last with 
the opening of the public schools. It was felt by the officers of this Sunday 
school that, if children were informed of their inheritance from the past, 
and impressed with their duty of handing down to future generations the 
privileges which they enjoy, they could not help but grow up thoughtful : 
and useful citizens of this great republic. 


In connection with the installation of Dr. Edmund J. James as presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, October 17, 18, 19, a conference has 
been held on the religious and moral education in state universities. It is 
a fact of no little significance that now, for the first time, it should be thought 
fitting to include in the installation of a college president a conference of 
such importance. Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, 
was the presiding officer, and among the speakers were Professor Kelsey 
of the University of Michigan; President King, of Oberlin College; Presi- 
dent Bryan, of Indiana University; and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of 
Chicago. The list of topics discussed is so suggestive that we attach it 
entire: (1) ‘Within the limits set by our separation of church and state, 
what religious education may be undertaken by state universities ?” 
(2) ‘What, if any, are the legal limitations?” (3) “What attempts have 
already been made?” (4) “Shall this training be delegated to the indi- 
rect efforts of teacher and student, or shall it be assumed as part of uni- 
versity instruction?” (5) ‘What place may the English Bible have in 
the curriculum of state universities?” (6) ‘The attitude of the church 
toward the religious life of students at state universities.”” (7) ‘The 
obligations of the church.” (8) “The opportunity of the church at state 
universities.” (9) “What denominational objections, if any, exist ?” 
(10) ‘Shall responsibility be delegated to the Christian associations ?”’ 
(11) ‘‘What methods of religious oversight have been undertaken by the 
church?” (12) “Is the interest of the church in religious education in 
the state universities incompatible with loyalty to its own schools ?” 
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The Religion of the New Testament. By Dr. BERNHARD WEIsS, 
of the University of Berlin. Translated from the German by 
Professor George H. Schodde, Ph.D. New York: The Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1905. Pp. 431. $2. 

The present volume by Professor Weiss seeks to fill the gap which has 
been altogether too obvious between biblical and systematic theology. 
The older systematic theology was scriptural in that it built up its doctrines 
by the use of Scripture. Its methods, however, are seen to be too atom- 
istic and too oblivious to the historical elements of a progressive revelation. 
Biblical theology, on the other hand, is so exclusively a historical discipline 
as to be indifferent to all normative processes. The systematic theologian 
is interested in truth, but has been weak in biblical theology. The biblical 
theologian has been interested in an objective presentation of the content 
of biblical thought in its historical relations, but has stopped short of such 
a presentation as always compels the assent of the reader. It is because 
of this divorce between the two disciplines that the modern theological 
movement has turned very largely from the Scriptures to psychology. As~ 
a result the teachings of the Bible have been disregarded, recast, or thrown 
out of perspective, almost as arbitrarily as by the older textual treatment. 

There is no man better able to bring about a rapprochement of the two 
disciplines than Professor Weiss. His present volume is by no means a 
mere reworking of his great treatise on biblical theology. It is rather an 
attempt to present to thinking Christians the underlying unity in the New 
Testament thought. As he distinctly states in his preface, his purpose is 
not to ‘‘construct a theological system and then try to prove it from the 
Scriptures, but rather, to permit the Scriptures to speak for themselves.” 
In pursuance of this purpose he has given us a work which is of singularly 
good perspective, and of real value as an epitome of the common material 
of the New Testament. 

The real purpose of the religion of the New Testament, Professor 
Weiss very properly says, is to lead men to revere the fact of the incar- 
nation and to imitate the Christ. In view of this conception of his task, 
one naturally turns to the author’s treatment of Christology. Professor 
Weiss is not ready to accept the infancy narratives at their face-value 
(p. 192), and insists that it is not necessary to believe them in order to 
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have faith in the eternal divinity of Jesus. He will leave it to criticism 
to pronounce upon them, though a criticism, as he insists, more unpre- 
judiced than that which is generally in evidence. He distinctly recognizes 
the limitations of Jesus, insisting that the gospels do not assign to him a 
higher knowledge than goes beyond the limits of his times and surround- 
ings (p. 197). ‘‘Nothing is more certain than that the gospels do not 

ascribe to him perfect omniscience during his career on earth” (p. 198). 
- But this recognition of the more than merely physical limitations of an 
incarnation is farthest possible from a denial of the divine nature in Jesus. 
This appears clearly in his treatment of the atonement. Without attempt- 
ing to construct a systematic doctrine, Professor Weiss presents in a singu- 
larly illuminating way the place of sacrifice in the Old Testament religion 
and the parallelism between such a concept and that of the Pauline 
exposition of the death of Jesus. 

Yet the book is hardly the work of the present day. In a singular 
way it dates, as the author says, from fifty years ago. With all his splen- 
did exegetical and critical qualities, Professor Weiss does not write in the 
spirit of the historian. To appreciate this one has but to compare his 
work with that of Wernle. Each supplements the other, but neither is 
strictly constructive. To Professor Weiss the messianic and Logos inter- 
pretations of religion are not forms of thought, but actual realities (pp. 
252 ff.), and he often fails to distinguish between the enveloping concept, 
or vocabulary, and the permanent truth. But this is the only serious 
general criticism one feels compelled to pass upon what is, in fact, 


a remarkably able work. 
S.M. 


The Old Testament Story. By Mary W. Brownson, Vol. I, “The 
Patriarchal Age;” Vol. II, “The Development of the Nation;” 
Vols. III and IV in preparation. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
Each, $0.75. 

The writer of this series has undertaken, in a most devoted and con- 
scientious spirit, the task of weaving into a continuous, and supposably 
more attractive and readable, form the history and story contained in the 

Old Testament, for the purpose of familiarizing young people with the 

facts of the history as a basis for future study. The author writes from 

the most conservative position, but, granting that, to intensify the anthro- 
pomorphic character of the conception of God presented in the second 
creation story, by speaking of him as “bending over the earth” and 

‘fashioning creatures by his own hand,” in a literal sense, seems almost 
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inexcusable, from a pedagogical point of view. To describe the tones 
of the voices of Satan and Eve, as is done in the report of their conversa- 
tion, is to fix in the mind of the child impressions of the story which will 
detract from, rather than enhance, its spiritual value. 

The entire contents of the books of Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus 
are represented as given to Moses on the mount, and the sacrificial cere- 
monial which they contain as fully carried out in the wilderness, the author 
apparently ignoring the fact that even conservatives agree that this elabo- 
rate ritual was not introduced into practice until a later period. The 
account given in Joshua, rather than that of Judges, is taken as a basis 
for the history of the conquest. 

While the purpose of these books is excellent, it is to be regretted that 
they should present without discrimination so many statements which chil- 
dren who read them will, as they grow familiar with the biblical literature 
at first hand, be forced to question as literal history. One cannot afford to 
ignore, even with young people, the great purpose of the writers of the Old 
Testament books, namely, to teach religion, and the extent to which this 
purpose influenced their choice and treatment of historical materials. 

G. L. CHAMBERLIN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Sunday Scheol in the Development of the American Church. 
By Oscar S. MicwaELt. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Co., 1905. Pp. 293. $1.50 net. 

The Making of a Teacher. By Martin G. BruMBAUGH. Phila- 
delphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1905. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

How to Plan a Lesson, and Other Talks to Sunday-School 
Teachers. By MArIANNA C. Brown. New York: The F. 
H. Revell Co., 1904. Pp. 93. 50 cents. 

Manual Methods of Sunday School Teaching. By RicHarp MorsE 
Hopce. New York: published by the Author, 1905. Pp. 39. 
$o.30. 

A Syllabus of Religious Education. By RicHARD Morse Hopce. 
New York: published by the Author, 1904. Pp. 31. $0.15. 


A Syllabus of the Teachings of Jesus. By RicHarD Morse Hopce. 
New York: published by the Author, 1904. Pp. 8. $0.10. 


The church referred to in Mr. Michael’s book is the Protestant Epis- 
copal. The author traces the origin of the Sunday school to the church 
of England and its daughter, the Protestant Episcopal church in America, 
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showing that it was in its inception opposed by the Puritans. He states 
that Sunday schools were never hospitably treated by any of the Christian 
bodies in America until after the War of 1812. From this point he out- 
lines the history of Episcopal schools and traces the influences of such 
leaders as Alonso Potter, George W. Doane, Stephen H. Tyng, and Gregory 
T. Bedell in the early days, and of Richard Newton and the leaders of 
the modern Sunday-school commissions later. He gives an adequate and 
interesting account of the Sunday-school work of a great church which 
has always espoused warmly the cause of Christian nurture. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the book by Dr. Brumbaugh is just 
now the one most needed in the Sunday-school world. We have had 
volumes about devices, and books about child-study. This book is on 
‘*‘How to Teach.” Its emphasis all through is where the emphasis needs 
to be laid, upon the trained teacher. The first part of the book is a simple, 
clear series of lessons on pedagogy; then follow chapters on the ‘‘ Teacher,” 
the “Course of Study,” the ‘Educational Principles of Jesus;” and 
finally several wise chapters on the scope of religious education. The 
illustrative material, the captions, and the arrangement are excellent, 
and the book is made admirable as a textbook for normal classes by sug- 
gestive questions at the close of each chapter. It is to be hoped that the 
days of hand-to-mouth teaching are passing, and that a book like this, 
which reaches the very heart of the present problem, will be widely studied. 

Miss Brown’s How to Plan a Lesson is a plea for honesty, reality, and 
competence in planning the teachings of the Sunday school, with a con- 
densed, helpful chapter of notes from child-study. 


Dr. Hodge, in his Manual Methods of Sunday School Teaching, gives 
a practical description of the methods and implements of teaching the 
Bible by manual methods used in the schools at Teachers’ College and 
Union Theological Seminary. These methods, after they have been 
pedagogically digested, are bound to be of great service in real religious 
teaching. 

The syllabi by Dr. Hodge are pamphlets of most practical value. 
The first contains a syllabus of child-study, a model curriculum with a 
thoughtful series of comments, a summarized study of educational method, 
a syllabus on Sunday-school organization, and an excellent bibliography; 
the second, with scripture references and a short bibliography, was used 
by the author in teaching a course in the English Bible, and it is well 
adapted for such a purpose. 


Byron 
New York Ciry. 
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The Epistle to the Ephesians. By JosepH Parker. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp. 272. $1.25. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and Thessalonians. By JosEPH 
PaRKER. NewYork: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp. 303. 
$1.25. 

These volumes, the second of which includes a treatment not only of 
the epistles mentioned in the title, but also of the letter to Philemon, are 
the first to appear in the series entitled ‘The Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the New Testament,” and edited by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll. A part of the publishers’ announcement is intended to indicate 
the character of this series: ‘‘ Thoroughly alive to the necessity of taking 
advantage of every help that modern scholarship offers, this commentary 
will at the same time retain a healthy conservatism of judgment.” More 
informing, however, is the general title of the series which quite accurately 
describes the volumes before us. They are quite unlike the ordinary 
commentary to which we go for exegetical help. There is no treatment, 
either directly or by implication, of any questions of introduction. There 
is no formal attempt at exegesis, though a little of this—of a more or less 
accurate kind—filters in here and there. And this is true not only as regards 
the interpretation of this verse or that, but also in that there is no effort 
to set forth the apostle’s main purpose in the several letters, or to show 
their development of thought. The books are commentaries only in the 
sense that they are made up of more or less disconnected comments on the 
several epistles, verse by verse, which comments consist of interpretative 
applications to religious thought and life. Viewed as commentaries in 
this sense of the word, these books have both defects and excellencies. 
It is difficult to see how the publishers’ claim to influence by modern 
scholarship is supported by these first samples of the series. Practically 
no modern position is reflected by the author and certainly none is advo- 
cated, though this statement is not intended to imply that the books lack 
scholarly tone. Moreover, quite in contrast with the spirit of modern 
scholarship, a dogmatic point of view is allowed to obtrude itself, sometimes 
even where one would least expect it. The point of view need not be 
objected to, though its dominance of interpretation may be cause for criti- 
cism. To these defects is added a literary fault. The books are apparently 
posthumous (bearing the date 1904, while Dr. Parker died in 1902), and 
show some lack of cohesion and some incompleteness, apparently due to 
this fact. They are undoubtedly—in particular the volume on Ephesians, 
which especially lacks completeness and proportion—compilations made 
up of readings, lectures, and sermons on different verses and larger parts 
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of the several epistles. It is not surprising, therefore, that in some places 
where we might wish a comment there is none. 

But, after all is said, these defects may be all but forgotten in view of 
the real value of the books. Though indictments may be lodged against 
their literary quality, nevertheless, their brusque and straightforward 
style is almost always refreshing, sometimes even brilliant. Dr. Parker’s 
pulpit fame will suffer little from these publications. Yet their literary 
value is the least part of their worth. The practical and devotional pur- 
pose of the volumes is well realized. They oftentimes throb with heart- 
felt religious life, and they are filled with nourishment for warm and abiding 
loyalty to Christ in practical living. Moreover, this devotional warmth is 
accompanied by practical application of truth which is calculated to give 
real help. At the same time, the books contain much that stimulates 
thought, not only in the direction of sermonic suggestions to preachers 
and writers, but more especially—and this is the more important point— 
in the direction of devotional and practical meditation. If one desires 
stimulation for religious thinking and life, and wishes to secure it through 
consideration of the epistles of Paul which are treated in these volumes, 
he will do well, in spite of the defects mentioned, to read and ponder over 


these books. 


A. A. Hopson. 
HYATTSVILLE, Mp, 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Harper, W.R. The Prophetic Element 
in the Old Testament: An Aid to His- 
torical Bible Study, for Use in Advanced 
Bible Classes. [Constructive Bible 
Studies, College Series.] Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 
vili+142. $1. 

This book puts within the student’s reach all the 
facts y to a thorough study of prophecy 
from its earliest expression until the close of Hosea’s 
activity. It is a complete guide to this period of 
prophetic work. Its aim is to enable the student 
to work out for himself a true conception of early 
prophecy. Its method is inductive and construc- 
tive. Full lists of books are furnished in connection 
with every important topic. 

Haupt, Paut. The Book of Ecclesiastes: 
A New Metrical Translation, with an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1905. 
Pp. 47. 

A rhythmical rendering and a rearrangement of 
the contents of Ecclesiastes, involving many trans- 
positions of verses and many excisions of glosses. 
The notes are numerous and suggestive. The book 
belongs to the Polychrome series. 

Complete Index to the Expositor’s Bible, 
Topical and Textual, by S. G. Ayres. 
General Preface to the Expositor’s 
Bible, by W. RoBeRTSON NICOLL; to- 
gether with Introductions to the Old 
and New Testament Sections, by W. 
H. BENNETT and WALTER F. ADENEY. 
New York: Armstrong, 1905. Pp. 
312. 

This ‘‘Index” is very full and will be of great 
value to all users of the Expositor’s Bible. The 
‘*Introductions” are of a general character, and 
aim chiefly to indicate the important steps taken 
in the progress of biblical study in recent years. 
Hovucuton, Louise Seymour. Telling 

Bible Stories. With Introduction by 


T.T.Muncer. New York: Scribner, 

1905. Pp. xv+286. $1.25. 

A book which will help parents in their at- 
tempt to familiarize the children with the Bible. 
Mrs. Houghton is possessed by the historical point 
of view, and at the same time understands some- 
thing of child-psychology, and has thus been able 
to prepare a book of great service in this exceedingly 
Important cause. 


KLEINERT, Paut. Die Profeten Israels 
in sozialer Bezichung. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1905. Pp. v+168. M. 3.50. 
An investigation of the economic and socio- 

logical aspects of the life and teachings of the 
prophets. A good piece of work, which would 
have been even better had the author been more 
thoroughly permeated by the historical spirit and 
method. 


ENGERT, THAD. Ehe- und Familien- 
recht der Hebriaer. [Studien zur alt- 
testamentlichen Einleitung und Ge- 
schichte, herausgegeben von CARL 
HorzuHey, III. Heft.] Miinchen: Leut- 
ner, 1905. Pp. vii+108. 

The five chapters of this treatise deal with, 
(x) the origin of the people of Israel; (2) varying 
forms of marriage and of the family; (3) the legal 
prerequisites for marriage and divorce; (4) the 
legal relations among the various members of the 
family; (5) the mourning customs. The treat- 
ment of the subject is comprehensive and illu- 
minating. ; 

BreEcHER, W. J. The Prophets and the 
Promise. New York: Crowell, 1905. 
Pp. xiv.+427. $2. 

An exposition of the nature and teachings of 
prophecy in general and of messianic prophecy in 
particular, being based upon a course of lectures 
delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
point of view is essentially conservative. 

DRIVER AND KIRKPATRICK. The Higher 
Criticism. Three papers. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. Is. 
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CLARKE, W. N. The Use of the Scrip- 
tures in Theology. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1905. Pp. 448. $r. 

A helpful book by a master in the legitimate 
use of the Scriptures a3 a source of theological 
teachings. 

K6nic, Ep. Der altere Prophetismus bis 
auf die Heldengestalten von Elia und 
Elisa. [Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen, 
I. Serie, 9. Heft.] Gross-Lichterfelde: 
— 1905. Pp. 46. M. 0.50. 

A treatise on early prophecy directed against 
recent attempts to derive prophecy from Canaani- 
tish sources, and to lower somewhat the ethical 
and spiritual standards of the early prophets. 
Livy. La famille dans l’antiquité Isra- 

élite. Paris: Alcan, 1905. Pp. 296. 

Fr. 5. 

A study of ancient Hebrew family life and cus- 
toms in the light of the latest and best literature 
upon this and related subjects. 


ARTICLES 


FULLERTON, Kemper. A New Chapter 
out of the Life of Isaiah. American 


Journal of Theology, October, 1905, 

pp. 621-42. 

On the basis of a study of Isa. 22: 15-25, in con- 
nection with Isa., chaps. 36 and 37, it is suggested 
that not only did Isaiah attack Shebna, the royal 
favorite of Manasseh, but that the prophetic 
party, inspired by Isaiah’s example, went beyond 
the control of their chief and sought to place 
Eliakim upon the throne in place of Manasseh. 
The result was total failure, and a massacre of the 
prophets in which Isaiah himself perished. 

Gast, F. A. The Hebrew Conception 
of Life. Reformed Review, October, 
1905, pp. 456-62. 

Sayce, A. H. Canaan Before the Ex- 
odus. Contemporary Review, August, 
1905, pp. 264-77. 

Scumipt. Die Komposition des Buches 
Jona. Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, Vol. XXV (1905), 
pp- 285-310. 

A critical analysis of the book of Jonah, which 
results in the theory that the original Jonah story 
was later modified by being combined with another 
story. The more extensive later elements are 
1:3 ff.; 1:13 f.; 2:3-10; and 3:6-9. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

SANDAY, WiLt1AM. The Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1905. Pp. 268. $1.75. 

This volume of lectures of the Morse Founda- 
tion, delivered in the Union Seminary, New York, 
will be reviewed in our pages later. 

His Life. By the Pastors of Oak Park, 
Till. Oak Park, Ill.: Pastors’ Publish- 
ing Union, 1905. Pp.226. $0.10. 

A diatessaron for popular reading. It has 
been prepared with the design that it shall be used 
not simply for study and devotions, but also to 
be read through like an ordinary book. The 
text used is that of the Standard American Revised 
Version. 

ARTICLES 

Lyman, ALBERT J. The Method of 
Saint Paul in the Book of Romans. 
Methodist Review, September—October, 
1905, Pp. 722-29. 

Lyman calls attention, not to the structure of 
the book (but why not letter or epistle ?), but to the 


apostle’s adaptation of his thought to the burly, 
almost brutally practical, mind of the Romans. 
Such adaptation, he maintains, is manifest in the 
emphasis laid upon the ethical aspect of the gospel, 
and on its power to conquer those forces for evil 
with which the Romans were so familiar. The 
suggestion is valuable, but must be taken with 
remembrance of the fact that Paul wrote, not to 
the Romans, but to the Christians in Rome. 


ANDERSON, JOHN B. The Validity of 
the New Testament’s Discernment of 
Christ in the Old Testament. Baptist 
Review and Expositor, October, 1905, 
pp. 489-505. 

Anderson deals with his question (which he 
answers in the affirmative) in the large, with little 
exegesis of particular passages, and little discrimi- 
nation of the point of view of different writers and 
teachers. He makes considerable use of the pre- 
incarnate activity of Christ, a belief in which he 
ascribes to the apostolic circle without discrimina- 
tion. 

Wacner, W. Ueber owdfev und seine 
Derivata im Neuen Testament. Zeit- 
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schrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wis- 

senschajt, 1905, Heft 3, pp. 205-35. 

Wagner defends the thesis that the term ow¢euv, 
“*save,” means in the New Testament ‘‘to transfer 
from the sphere of death to that of life;” first, in 
the physical sense, to deliver from danger of 
death, whether through violence or disease; and, 
secondly, in the spiritual sense, to deliver, not 
from any danger whatever, but from spiritual or 
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eternal death, bringing one into a new ethica 
religious life or eternal life. The emphasis of the 
term, though sometimes on the negative side, is 
prevailingly on the positive element—the life to 
which one is brought or which he obtains. As 
respects the time of the salvation, this may either 
be present (or even past), when the reference is 
to a new ethical religious life, or future, when 
escape from eternal death or entrance upon eternal 
life is in mind. 
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BOOKS 

Cowan, Henry. John Knox, the Hero 
of the Scottish Reformation. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1905. 
Pp. xxi+ 404. $1.50. 

The quarter-centenary commemoration of the 
birth of Knox is calling out many new biographies 
of the hero of the Scottish Reformation. This by 
Cowan is both popular and scholarly. It draws a 
lifelike portrait of the great reformer, shows the 
connection of Scotland with France and England 
during the reformatory period, sets forth the ideas 
and ideals of Knox in theology and church polity, 
and gives a discriminating estimate of his character 
and influence. 

HEALy, Patrick J. The Valerian Per- 
secution. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1905. Pp. 285. $1.50. 

Hunter, JoHN. The Coming Church: 
A Plea for a Church Simply Christian. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

NitosBeE, Inazo. Bushido, the Soul of 
Japan: An Exposition of Japanese 
Thought. New York and London: 
Putnam, 1905. Pp. 203. 

Goss, CHARLES FREDERIC. Husband, 
Wife, and Home. Philadelphia, Lon- 
don, Toronto: Vir Publishing Co., 
1905. Pp. 276. 

A book of good advice to husbands and wives, 


easy to read, not so easy to follow, but worth 
reading and worthy to be followed. 


STEINDORFF, GEorG. The Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians. [American 
Lectures on the History of Religions, 
Fifth Series, 1903-4.] New York: Put- 
nam, 1905. Pp. xi+178. 

The best brief presentation extant in English of 
the religion of Egypt. 


ARTICLES 
Ramsay, W. M. The Worship of the 

Virgin Mary at Ephesus, III. Ex- 

positor, August, 1905, pp. 81-98. 
Hart, J. H. A. Philo of Alexandria (De 

Decem Oraculis). Jewish Quarterly 

Review, July, 1905, pp. 726-47. 

This article is one of a series in which various of 
the Philonean writings will be summarized. 
FoTHERINGHAM, T. F. The Doctrine of 

Baptism in Holy Scripture and the 

Westminster Standards. Princeton 

Theological Review, July, 1905, pp. 

441-66. 


K6nic, Ep. Ist die Mesa-Inschrift ein 
Falsifikat ? Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenléindischen Gesellschajt, Vol. 59, 
PPp- 233-51- 

A very careful and thorough refutation, chiefly 
upon linguistic grounds, of the charges occasionally 
brought against the genuineness of the so-called 
Moabite Stone. 
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